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AND THEIR INCREASE 


HE larger part, if not the most important part, of the book 
collections available to students at Columbia University is 
contained in the public and society libraries of the city. The ninety- 
eight libraries in New York, Brooklyn, and Newark enumerated in 
the statistics of libraries published by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education in 1908 contained nearly five and one-half 
million volumes. It is true that this represents the amount of read- 
ing matter available in these libraries rather than the amount of 
material available for research purposes. But allowing for all the 
duplication of books, both necessary and unnecessary, these collec- 
tions offer in the aggregate exceptional opportunities for the 
investigator. 

This is the more apparent when one begins to consider the 
character of the collections. The largest of them, that of the New 
York Public Library, numbers almost two million volumes. We 
might add to this the total number of volumes in each of the other 
libraries of the city. Such totals give, however, so inadequate an 
idea of the value of the several libraries and the collections in them, 
that I have attempted with the assistance of the officials of the 
several libraries a partial analysis of their contents, which is pre- 
sented here in tabular form. This does not, of course, indicate 
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with exactness the strength of the several libraries, but it does 
indicate in most cases the proportion of volumes in each subject in 
one or more libraries, and thus indicates whether the student should 
examine the collections in more than one library and also which 
library offers the better selection. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN NEW YORK CITY LIBRARIES 


Collections: 
Documents, N. Y., 150,000 volumes. 
Newspapers, American, before 1800, N. Y., 25,000 pieces. 
Philosophy, C. U., 11,150 volumes. 
Psychology, C. U., 2,826 volumes. 
Theology, U. T. S., 100,000 volumes, 58,000 p. ; G. T. S. 25,000 volumes. 
Hebraica, J. T. S., 33,000 volumes. 
Missions, Foreign Missions Library, 7,300 volumes. 
Statistics, N. Y., 10,000 volumes. 
Vital, Health Department, 1,600 volumes. 
Economics, N. Y., 8,000 volumes. 
Labor, C. U., 4,290 volumes; N. Y., 3,000 volumes. 
Railroads, N. Y., 5,000 volumes. 
Tariff, N. Y., 700 volumes. 
Money, C. U., 2,645 volumes. 
Banking, N. Y., 1,500 volumes. 
Insurance, Equitable Insurance Library, 10,000 volumes. 
Taxation, C. U., 5,500 volumes. 
Sociology, N. Y., 15,000 volumes. 
Charities, Charity Org. Soc., 6,000 volumes, 5,000 p. 
Masonic, Grand Lodge, 5,000 volumes. 
Temperance, Black Temperance Lib., 1,303 volumes, 10,000 p. 
Criminology, N. Y., 3,000 volumes. 
Socialism, C. U., 2,046 volumes. 
Political Science, N. Y., 10,000 volumes. 
Constitutional law, C. U., 2,400 volumes. 
Municipal government, C. U., 6,629 volumes. 
International law, C. U., 2,290 volumes. 
Science: 
Mathematics, C. U., 6,893 volumes; N. Y., 3,440 volumes. 
Astronomy, C. U., 5,999 volumes. 
Physics, C. U., 4,807 volumes. 
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Chemistry, Amer. Chemical Soc., 5,000 vols.; C. U. 3,695 vols. 
Metallurgy, C. U., 1,666 volumes. 
Geology, C. U., 5,290; Mus., 3,000 volumes, 5,000 p. 
Mineralogy, C. U., 703 volumes. 
Paleontology, Mus., 4,700 volumes. 
Botany, Botanical Garden. 
Zoology, Museum, 15,000 volumes; C. U., 4,042 volumes. 
Applied Science: 
Medicine, N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 
Pathology, Cornell, 2,000 volumes, 4,000 p. 
Agriculture, Botanical Garden. 
Animal culture, Am. Soc. Prev. of Cruelty, 3,000 v., 4,000 p. 
Technology, Eng. Soc., 50,000 volumes; N. Y., 30,000 volumes. 
Civil Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering, Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng., 14,000 volumes. 
Photography, Camera Club. 
Art, N. Y., 25,000 volumes; Metrop. Museum, 10,000 volumes. 
Architecture, C. U., 20,000 volumes. 
Painting, Met., 2,500 volumes. 
Music, N. Y., 10,000 volumes. 
Literature: 
Classical, C. U., 16,740 volumes. 
American, to 1800, N. Y., 30,000 volumes. 
English, C. U., 14,000 volumes. 
Geman, GU. 11,583 v.; N.Y. U.,; 10,300 -v.; N. Y., 4,840 v. 
Scandinavian, C. U., 1,032 volumes. 
French, N. Y., 8,359 volumes; C. U., 8,205 volumes. 
Italian, C. U., 4,115 volumes. 
Spanish, Hispanic Society. 
Slavonic, N. Y., 2,000 volumes. 
History: 
Egyptology, N. Y., 1,468 volumes. 
Assyriology, G. T. S., 2,500 volumes. 
American, N. Y., 34,000 volumes. 
To 1800, N. Y., 21,000 volumes. 
U. S. Civil War, Brooklyn, 5,000 volumes. 
British, N. Y., 14,584 volumes; C. U., 6,218 volumes. 
German, N. Y., 5,453 volumes; C. U., 4,990 volumes. 
French, N. Y., 13,013 volumes; C. U., 6,567 volumes. 
Revolution, C. U., 6,400 volumes; N. Y., 1,509 volumes. 
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Italian, N. Y., 4,440 volumes; C. U., 2,078 volumes. 
Spanish, Hispanic Society. 

Russian, C. U., 2,515 volumes. 

Balkan, N. Y., 1,314 volumes. 


Rich as these collections are, there is promise, with proper 
organization, of their becoming very much richer. The several 
libraries of Greater New York spend altogether almost half a 
million dollars annually for books. Of this amount about one-half 
is expended by the largest of the libraries, the New York Public 
Library. This institution is able to spend for a single book as much 
as is expended for an entire University department ina year. And 
what is equally important it is able by expert reference service and 
carefully prepared catalogues to make these treasures accessible to 
students. The staff of the reference department numbers one hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and among its members are some of the most 
eminent bibliographers in the country. 

For the purpose of facilitating the reference use of these col- 
lections, reading-rooms have been provided in all the larger 
libraries. In the new Public Library building, the main reading- 
room will seat about eight hundred persons. In addition to this 
there are special reading-rooms for public documents, prints, maps, 
music, American history, genealogy and local history, economics 
and sociology, science, technology, patents, art and architecture, 
Oriental literature, etc. To the latter access will be given by special 
tickets only. 

Access to collections belonging to institutions is more restricted, 
but in the more progressive ones, like the New York School of 
Philanthropy, not only is the reading-room free to the public, but 
persons engaged in serious study or investigation of the topics in 
which the library specializes may, upon application and presentation 
of proper credentials, obtain the privilege of borrowing books. 

Access to collections belonging to societies is still more re- 
stricted. But with increasing wealth there is also increasing 
liberality. Officers and members are permitted to extend the privi- 
leges of the library to outsiders more freely, and even the attendant 
in charge of the library is given the privilege of introducing guests 
in the same manner as a member. 
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One of the most important methods of making libraries useful 
is the catalogue. Of the ninety-eight libraries referred to in this 
article, however, but three have published catalogues of their col- 
lections in the last ten years,* and of these only one, that of the 
American Mathematical Society, is up to date. 

Catalogues of periodicals are more common. In the first 
volumes of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library there is 
a union catalogue of the perodicals and serials in the Public Library 
and Columbia University library of two hundred and eighty-five 
pages. Periodicals relating to the following subjects were listed on 
the pages indicated : 


ORIG tine oes ss os hes 3s Bulletin, vol. 9, p. 9-31, 50-72 
Economies, sociology ............ 4 128-42 
PPeree oP PORCTA eee ets oss ves 2 289-309, 335-50 
NATO ATIORE Ss st, kd as's ne ss ss I 73-75 
SUB OALO LE Yamoto te ogaie\ols 2.2.5) ol wiiselis = "ots I 97-100, I21-—24 
PRYSICS MEMCUMSITY 6. oa eS z 152-58 
geology, mineralogy ........... I 300-303 
natural history (general) ...... 2 60-84 
RR A ie ania edie ive be ss 2 56-60 
EOL? 9 Sek 2 18-25 
POORER ES oe oie 5 ons 60s 2 51-55 
GUERIN OU oes oie .c sin) sre 5 fs os 2 96-98 
COLO DYES 3 cicies ies cern ays 2 408-25, 446-66 
Geb 2 yin) i 2 26-28 
PUTCO ea ara ots ome os ho a 224-31 
TSCM eR Ae. ieic se dp vie’ 3 232-38 
Language and literature 
sel (org cd 0 Ns ee I 51-56 
HEErATU CEM een eth ck. <i Sp 0.8!« o 118-35, 172-86 
ERIStOry, Aree OOO Vere 44 ois oy 2 shales 3 50-76 
PEORTADI Ves ewes eo ws sks 2 92-95 
American history and genealogy 2 120-154 


Some of the more active institutions and societies also have pub- 


* Young Men’s Christian Association Library. Catalogue. Circulating 
dep’t, July, 1900. N. Y., 1901. 519 p. — American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Catalogue of the library, N. Y., 1900-2. 2 v. — American Mathematical Society. 
Catalogue of the library. Jan., 1910. N. Y., 1910, 35 D. 
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lished lists of the serials in their possession. Of these one is a 
union list, entitled ‘Serial publications in the libraries of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Institute of Mining Engineers to 
Dec. 31, 1907,” published in the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers Bi-monthly Bulletin, Jan. 1908, p. xxiii-xlii. The 
American Mathematical Society publishes in its Annual Register 
each year as a part of the librarian’s report a list of the serial publi- 
cations in its library, and the New York Botanical Garden publishes 
in its Bulletin in the same way a list of periodicals currently 
received. 

Of considerable importance also are the published lists of acces- 
sions. The New York Public Library publishes a Bulletin which 
contains in addition to special lists on topics of general interest a 
monthly list entitled Recent accessions of interest. The circulation 
department of the same library publishes a Monthly list of additions. 
Of the society libraries, the New York Society Library publishes a 
list entitled Recent accessions, and the University Club includes in 
its Annual as a part of the librarian’s report the titles of recent addi- 
tions to its library. Of the special libraries, the New York Botan- 
ical Garden publishes a list of its principal accessions in its Monthly 
Journal, and the New York Academy of Medicine, in its semi- 
monthly program of meetings, lists the titles of the recent principal 
accessions to its library. 


INCREASE OF THESE RESOURCES 


The problem of the organization of New York libraries has 
engaged the attention of some of our leading bibliographers. More 
than a score of years ago Mr. Paul Leicester Ford contributed 
an article to the Library Journal* on “The differentiation or 
specialization of libraries with special reference to New York.’’+ 
It seemed to him that the indiscriminate purchase of books was 
more characteristic of New York than of any other city. Two 
remedies suggested themselves, first, the consolidation of the many 

*15:7-0, Jan., 1890. 


t See also R. B. Poole, Specialization in New York libraries, Library Jour- 
nal, 15: 69-70, March, 1800. 
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libraries into a single vast institution—a method, which, even could 
it be realized, would be a greater misfortune in his estimation than 
five times the present duplication; and secondly, some agreement 
between librarians, which should assign to each library a specific 
field for its activity. 

Six years later, when the consolidation of the Astor and Lenox 
libraries and the plans for the building of the New York Public 
library were announced, Mr. R. R. Bowker, the editor of the 
Library Journal, published an article on “ Libraries and the library 
problem in Greater New York’’* much to the same purpose. “A 
chief function of the new library”, he said, “ will be to coordinate 
and supplement rather than to combine or supersede the many exist- 
ing libraries. It should be able to make such arrangements as 
would strengthen these libraries so far as it can wisely be done, by 
extending to their readers its own facilities.” Finally, Dr. Billings, 
in his annual report as director of the New York Public Library 
for 1901, defined the policy of the library as follows: “To maintain 
and increase that department of the library which is the strongest, 
which gives it a distinctive character, and in which the scholars and 
writers of this country take the greatest interest, namely, American 
history. . . . To supply a large group of current periodical litera- 
ture covering all the subjects in history, literature, art, science, tech- 
nology, for the latest information with regard to which there is 
the greatest demand on the part of the readers. . . . To add im- 
portant works of reference in departments of growing interest and 
importance, but in which the library was relatively weak. . . . To 
buy comparatively little in departments which are well covered by 
other professional or technical libraries in the city. . . . Not to buy 
high-priced books whose value consists mainly in their rarity.” 

Nor did this movement for the better organization of the library 
resources of the city stop with these declarations of general prin- 
ciples. In 1896 a detailed outline of the bibliographical policy of 
the Public Library and the University Library was agreed upon by 
the librarians of the two institutions and printed with the title, 
“Preliminary scheme for the relation between Columbia Uni- 
versity Library and the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox 


* Library Journal, 21: 99-102, March, 1806. 
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and Tilden foundations, in the matter of the development of the 
libraries and the purchase of books’”’ (New York, 1896) 16 p. 8°. 
And in 1902 the New York Library Club published a manual, 
entitled ‘‘ Libraries of Greater New York,” which devoted over one 
hundred pages to the description of the collections available in the 
several libraries of the city and the conditions of their use. 

A consistent pursuit of the policy set forth in the program out- 
lined by these eminent bibliographers, and made possible, to some 
extent at least, by the survey of collections published by the New 
York Library Club, is, however, still difficult. For example, of 
accessions in the Public Library in philosophy in 1908-9 listed in 
its Bulletin the University had sixty-two per cent., of accessions in 
economics it had 46 per cent. One cannot read these figures with- 

*out wondering whether so extensive a duplication of purchases is 
necessary in either subject, and also whether the duplication in 
philosophy should be greater than in economics. It may be that 
there are more philosophers in New York than economists, but the 
use of books on philosophy in the University does not indicate this; 
and the use of books on economics suggests that less duplication is 
desirable in this subject also. The question resolves itself then 
into this, what classes of books on philosophy or economics or other 
subjects shall the University duplicate and what classes shall it not 
duplicate? In other words, in what departments of these subjects 
shall it specialize and in what departments shall the Public Library 
and other libraries of the city specialize? 

It is impossible in this place to do more than state the problem 
and indicate some of the points which must be considered in its 
solution. Perhaps it will be sufficient here to mention but two, 
(1) the necessity of mobilizing the existing collections, especially 
the older parts of them, and (2) the necessity of systematizing the 
selection of additions to these collections. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there is nothing so 
useful as a good book which is so little used; nothing so valuable 
which so soon loses its value. It is this fact that makes it desirable 
to circulate books while they are still of value and no less desirable 
to eliminate them from a library as soon as they have lost their 
value. In other words, the elimination of old books from a library 
is as essential to its life as the selection of new ones. 
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These old books—some of them deadwood, some of them 
merely driftwood—may be divided into three classes. First, frag- 
mentary books, sets of books, and collections of books. The ma- 
jority of these fragmentary collections have never been complete 
and in the nature of things never can be. Originally, it is true, 
they may have been of value to the scholar who collected them, at 
any rate they had the promise of value. But having passed into 
other hands less interested in completing and keeping them up to 
date, they have lost even the value they once had, and as they 
become more and more antiquated and correspondingly more frag- 
mentary, they come to have the character of mere collections of 
curiosities. There are many such collections scattered over the 
country. Fragmentary series are, of course, infinitely more numer- 
ous. All these incomplete collections and sets should either be 
completed or turned over to those who will complete them. 

Antiquated books form a second class. These include editions 
which have been superseded, works of vulgarization, and other 
publications of temporary value; also books selected without regard 
to local needs. Perhaps all books which have not been used within 
ten years, or since their acquisition by the library, belong in this 
class. In addition to these two classes of old books, those con- 
stituting fragmentary collections and series and those which have 
become antiquated, there is a third, and the smallest of the three 
classes, the books that are used. 

In the elimination of books from a library, then, either by sale, 
by exchange, by deposit, or by gift, a librarian will be influenced 
primarily by the condition of his collection and the condition of his 
books, and will first of all dispose of fragmentary collections, in- 
complete sets and parts of books, either reprints or excerpts. In 
the second place, he will be influenced by their use. But in both 
cases he must assure himself that books transferred are likely to 
prove more useful elsewhere, and that the cost of transfer is not 
greater than the cost of storage. 

In the selection of new books the policy of a library may be 
defined by the subject of a book, the language in which it is pub- 
lished, its use, its age, or its price. 

It is impossible without very careful consideration of all these 
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points and many others, not only by all librarians interested but also 
by all investigators concerned, to formulate any policies which will 
prove effective, but, perhaps, after further study and conference 
some agreement may be reached, some tentative agreement at least, 
with regard to some departments of investigation. 

With the reorganization of collections and the systematizing of 
purchases, there will come fuller information regarding the col- 
lections, lists of serials, lists of accessions, catalogues of special col- 
lections, etc. There will come also greater freedom in lending for 
home use. In other words, we shall give to our students all the 
advantages of great public libraries in addition to the privileges now 
enjoyed by them in private collections. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON 
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ARISTOTLE— FOURTEENTHJ CENTURY MANUSCRIPT 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY COLLECTIONS: MONUMENTA 
AND RARIORA 


MONG the collections of the Columbia University Library the 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix collection will always occupy a 
place of honor. It was bequeathed to us by Mr. Phoenix in 1881 
and constitutes the major portion of one of the most remarkable 
New York libraries of a generation or two ago. The strictly his- 
torical works were given to the New York Historical Society, but 
his general library, numbering about seven thousand volumes, was 
bequeathed to Columbia. This collection was the general library 
of a cultivated and scholarly gentleman of very wide sympathies 
and interests, and the books naturally reflect these various interests. 
English, classical and Dutch literature, art, archeology and geog- 
raphy were obviously the leading interests of the collector, and, 
being a gentleman of large means and excellent taste, the collection 
contained not only the leading journals, the best editions of the 
classics and all the obvious works, but it was replete with rarities 
of all kinds. 

One of the prominent features of the Phoenix library is the 
large number of large illustrated folio works relating to art 
and archeology, works like Kingsborough’s Mexican antiquities, 
D’Avenne’s L’art arabe, Canina’s Edifici di Roma antica, Galerie 
du Palais Pitti; Lebrun’s Galerie des peintres flamands, hol- 
landais et allmands; Claude Lorrain’s Liber veritatis, etc. Such 
works are seldom found in modern private collections, chiefly for 
lack of space. But the size of a book never prejudiced Mr. Phoenix 
against it, and so the Phoenix collection is replete with elephantine 
folios like Boydell’s Illustrated English Classics or the several 
French and English eighteenth century magnificently illustrated 
editions, like those of Lafontaine. His appreciation of book illus- 
tration led Mr. Phoenix into various fields. He gathered a very 
large and noteworthy collection of sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury books on emblems, a fine collection of Dutch seventeenth cen- 
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tury literature, the works of Vondel, J. Cats, Van der Veen, Schaap, 
Krul, etc..—mostly illustrated books. This interest in book illus- 
tration manifested itself also in Mr. Phoenix’s selection of early 
Xylographica, some of extreme rarity. Among the rarest we would 
mention Bertholdus, Horologium devotionis (about 1480), with 
thirty-six woodcuts; Rationarium Evangelistarum (1507), Passio 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi (the Knoblauch edition, Strassburg, 
1508, and a number of French Books of Hours printed on vellum 
and on paper by Simon Voste, Thielman Kerver and others. The 
collection contains also a number of incunabula of great rarity, such 
as Caxton’s Boke of the Fayt of Arms and of Chyvalerie (London, 
Caxton 1489), Bartholomeus, De proprietatibus rerum (London, 
Wynkyn de Worde 1495) : the Phoenix copy of this precious book 
is certainly as fine as any, if not the finest copy in existence. 

As we have already intimated, the collection in so far as it is - 
not a geographical and ethnographical one, is largely devoted to 
English and classical literature. The English classics are largely 
represented by the best standard editions, but in addition there is 
a very rich sprinkling of the first editions of famous English books. 
Thus we find on the shelves a very good copy of the first folio 
Shakspere, a magnificent copy of Sir Thomas More’s works (Lon- 
don, 1557), a fine copy of the 1556 edition of More’s Utopia, an 
equally fine copy of the 1550 edition of Piers Plowman; splendid 
copies of the first five editions of Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler, 
etc. 

In the classical collection there is an especially noteworthy 
gathering of nearly all the early and important Latin and Greek 
editions of Herodotus, as well as their earliest French and German 
translations. Many of these editions are large paper copies, one 
of them a parchment imprint. The extremely rare Aldine editio 
princeps is one on large paper. The 1475 Latin edition, the superb 
imprint of Petrus de Maximis, is a most beautiful copy that once 
graced the shelves of the Duke d’Aumale. 

Among the Greek and Latin books there are several in magnifi- 
cent old bindings, such as a copy of Herodotus, printed by Ste- 
phanus in 1618, which was bound in red morocco for Louis XIII; 
the Aldine 1516 edition of Iamblichus, bound for Grolier, with the 
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binding of an architectural design of exceptional beauty, and the 
well-known “Io. Grolierii et amicorum’’, and his less common 
legend, ‘ Portio mea domine sit in terra viventium”. The en- 
graved Pine’s Horace (London, 1733) is superbly bound by an 
eighteenth century binder, whom we cannot identify. The copy is 
the Prince of Asturia’s with his arms on the fore-edge. Brunck’s 
edition of Anacreon, printed by Didot in 1810, is in an unusual 
painted lacquer binding, the like of which is unknown to us. 

While the part of the library which Mr. Phoenix bequeathed to 
us is not rich in Americana, we find in the collection many monu- 
mental works, such as the 1589-1600 Hakluyts Collection of voy- 
ages, the 1625 edition of Purchas his Pilgrimes, and many ex- 
tremely rare curios, like “ A letter of Advice to a Young Gentleman 
leaving the University’, by R. L., printed in New York by Brad- 
ford in 1696—one of the first books printed in this city. Also a 
copy of the first New York directory, printed in 1786, which we 
believe is one of the two copies that are known to be extant. 

The collection also contains, not counting a quantity of auto- 
graph letters, some literary manuscripts in the autograph of their 
distinguished authors: such as Robert Southey’s Madoc, pub- 
lished in 1805; Emerson’s Essay on old age; Charles Sumner’s 
Address against slavery; Hawthorne’s Pilgrimage to old Boston; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Essay on sun-painting; and a portion of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

In classifying and describing the rarities of the Phoenix library 
it is not our intention to give the impression that the bulk of our 
rariora belongs to that collection. That is not the case. The 
University during its long career of over a century and a half has 
accumulated nearly half a million volumes by purchase and by 
gift. Where books were bought, they were bought exclusively on 
account of their practical value. Often, however, books of no 
great practical value, but of great rarity, were given by friends 
ad majorem gloriam almae matris. Thus a very impressive col- 
lection of rariora has gradually accumulated. Among these may 
be mentioned about two hundred and fifty incunabula, many of 
great beauty and rarity; a splendid gathering of first editions of 
Greek and Latin authors, especially of those that were first pub- 
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lished by Aldus Manutius. The latter include a magnificent copy 
of Aristotle’s works printed by Aldus 1495-1498 and bound in six 
volumes, a fine copy of the Greek editio princeps of Plato (Aldus 
1513), the editiones principes of Aristophanes (Aldus 1498), 
Iamblichus, Proclus, Pythagoras, etc. (Aldus 1497), Demos- 
thenes (Aldus 1504), the rare Oratores Attici (Aldus 1513), 
Pindar (Aldus 1513), Pausanias (Aldus 1516), Quintilianus 
(Aldus 1514), an exceptional copy in a fine contemporary stamped 
calfskin binding with the autograph signature of Amerbach, Eras- 
mus’s friend and literary executor, and a superb copy of Plutarch’s 
editio princeps (Aldus 1509). 

Our partiality for Aldine imprints made us wander off from 
incunabula in the strict sense of the word. Among them are many 
which deserve notice either on account of rarity or the beauty of 
the copy. So, for instance, we own several imprints of Ulrich Zell, 
printed in Cologne in 1467 and 1468, the 1487 Landino Dante with 
the splendid woodcuts, an uncut copy of the Manthelin de 
Herretzheim edition of Johannes de Imola’s works with margins 
measuring about 150 mm.; the 1472 Strabo in an old stamped 
‘morocco binding, a beautiful copy of the editio princeps of Euclid, 
1482, an immaculate copy of Sacrobosco’s Sphaera mundi (1488), 
Albohazen’s De iudiciis stellarum (1485), Pomponius Mela’s De 
situ orbis (1478), the Nuremberg Chronicle (1493), and about 
two hundred and twenty other more or less important incunabula. 

Among our medieval manuscripts the oldest, not counting of 
course Assyrian tablets, of which we have over a hundred, and 
several papyri, is a ninth century manuscript of St. Jerome’s Vita 
Pauli primi heremitae, a manuscript very instructive from the 
paleographical point of view. Very interesting is also a thirteenth 
century minuscule Bible, an exceptionally neat example of that 
popular type. 

A volume of considerable scientific importance is an early 
thirteenth century English manuscript, Hypognosticon Laurentii 
Dunelmensis; besides Lawrence of Durham’s work, the volume 
contains also an uncollated manuscript by Ailred (Ethelred) of 
Rievaulx Abbey (Yorkshire) concerning spiritual friendship. It 
is a distinctly important early English manuscript. Of scholarly 
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importance is also an early fourteenth century codex on the Algor- 
ism. Of exceptional beauty, both so far as calligraphy and illumi- 
nated borders and initials are concerned, is a fourteenth century 
manuscript of a selection from Aristotle’s philosophical works in 
Latin and some writings of Boetius. 

Of fifteenth century manuscripts we have a number, among 
others Herodiani Historia Greca, the Latin translation of Politianus; 
a fine codex of Terentius on vellum, Gasparinus, De orthographia 
et punctuatione, with unusual illuminated initials; Cicero’s Epis- 
tolae ad familiares—a fine Italian manuscript with illuminated 
initials and with an inscription which informs us that Antonius de 
Coradis, civis Mediolani, bought the manuscript for himself and 
his heirs in 1444. 

Both interesting and instructive is a curious “ Brevilogus 
Latinus,” a Latin dictionary compiled by a certain Bernhardus 
Westflariensis ; the initials of this dictionary are very unusual, as is, 
in fact, the manuscript, it heing written in the usual cursive, com- 
mon to letters and documents of the time but unusual in written 
books, the latter being mostly calligraphic endeavors. Another 
cursive manuscript of the fifteenth century is a “Corpus evan- 
gelicum et quatuor epistolae canonicae cum glosa interlineari,” 
dated 1430. 

The modern manuscripts in our library are, from a scholarly 
point of view, much more important than the medieval ones. The 
foremost collection of such manuscripts in our library are the 
DeWitt Clinton Papers, which contain in the neighborhood of two 
thousand five hundred important letters to DeWitt Clinton and 
letterbooks in which DeWitt Clinton copied or rather draughted his 
letters to his distinguished correspondents. Our collection covers 
the period from 1793 to 1828, and for the history of our city and 
state, as well as for the national political history of that period, 
this collection is of monumental importance. It contains numerous 
letters from George Clinton, Aaron Burr, Albert Gallatin, Thomas 
Paine, Jeremy Bentham, as well as numerous letters and memorials 
from James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Rutgers, Horatio 
Gates, Robert Fulton, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, Lafayette, 
John Quincy Adams, and in fact from most of the leading men 
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of his time. This splendid collection was presented to us several 
years ago by Mr. Schermerhorn. Among the other American 
manuscripts deserving mention are the Diaries of Alexander An- 
derson, the famous American engraver, and the recently acquired 
manuscript relating to the Civil War, namely the original journal 
of the joint committee on reconstruction, from Dec. 4, 1865, to 
Feb. 9, 1867. 

While Columbia left the field of early Americana to the Lenox 
Library, a large number of exceedingly rare Americana are in our 
possession, having come to us through gift. Worthy of mention 
are the German Vespucius “‘ Newe unbekante Landte und eine newe 
Weldte in Kurz vergangener Zeithe erfunden”, published in 
Nuremberg, 1508, and the Italian “Paesi nouamente ritrouati”’, 
1507, both copies having come from the famous Sobolewski library ; 
a fine and complete collection of De Brys’s Voyages in Latin; numer- 
ous works relating to Nouvelle France like Sagard, Le Clercq, 
Lescarbot and others; an uncut copy of Van der Donck’s Beschry- 
vinge van Nieuw-Nederlant (Amsterdam 1656), with map and 
view of New Amsterdam; a magnificent copy of Denton’s Brief 
description of New York (1670); many Franklin imprints, among 
them his famous Cicero, “Cato Major,” printed in 1744—a copy 
which belonged to one of the signers, Thos Heyward Jr, with his 
autograph on the title page. 

Of similar association books, 7. e., books containing signatures 
and autograph notes of distinguished men, we have a considerable 
number, among them books which belonged to Ben Jonson, the 
Opera Dionysii Halicarnassei with the signature, and numerous 
notes of Racine. 

Truly remarkable are the collections of philosophical and edu- 
cational books in the Columbia Library. There are few collections 
like it in the world. The works on education alone number 
eighteen thousand volumes, and among them are several rariora, 
like the 1504 edition of the Margarita Philosophica, a gift of Presi- 
dent Barnard. The Kant collection now numbers over one thou- 
sand five hundred volumes, containing nearly all the early editions 
of Kant and the works of his early and later day commentators and 
followers, among others the contemporary writings of Solomon 
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Maimon and the notes taken from Kant’s lectures on physical 
geography in the University of K6nigsberg.* 

The classical period of German philosophy, eighteenth century 
French and English philosophy, the new philosophy of the 
seventeenth century, the sixteenth century philosophy of mental 
unrest, the philosophy of the Renaissance, medieval philosophy— 
each of these are represented by large collections containing not 
only the well-known works, but all minor writings that are ex- 
tremely difficult to secure, such as the works of Picus de Mirandola, 
Nicolaus Cusanus, the original editions of Petrus Pomponatius, 
Ludovicus Vives, Giordano Bruno, Vanini, Thomas Campanella, 
etc. Of special interest is also a large collection of long and scien- 
tific autograph letters of Pierre Bayle, one hundred and fifty in 
number, some of them twenty pages long; most of them contain 
important references to the leading thinkers and writers of the time, 
including Moliére and Descartes. 

Of less usefulness but of even greater curiosity, perhaps, is the 
original manuscript of Jean Meslier’s Pensées sur la religion. The 
manuscript is bound in contemporary (ab. 1720) red morocco, with 
a leather flap and lock and key. A portion of this manuscript was 
published by Voltaire under the title of ‘ Testament de J. Meslier ”. 

The library collections in the field of social science, fine as they 
are, are far from being complete. They include, as a matter of 
course, complete sets of all the scientific periodicals, complete sets 
of public documents like the Blue Books, large collections on 
finance, banking, currency, municipal administration. Our own 
collections along these lines have been strengthened by the Reform 
Club library, which has been deposited with us, adding twenty-two 
thousand five hundred volumes to our collection. We are rich in 
labor periodicals, especially American ones, possessing more or less 
complete sets of about two hundred labor periodicals, for which num- 
ber we are at present subscribing. We also possess considerable ma- 
terial relating to the social movement in continental Europe during 
the nineteenth century. We had, to start with, a fine collection 

* This manuscript was recently loaned to the University of Titbingen at 
the request of Professor Erich Adickes, who is writing a book on Kant’s Physi- 
cal geography. 
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relating to the French Revolution. By 1899 not less than four 
thousand eight hundred volumes and pamphlets relating to the 
great revolution had been purchased, and many have been added in 
more recent years. We have many of the rare periodicals and 
publications of the early French socialists, and we added during 
the past year to our collections in this field three hundred short- 
lived newspapers, two hundred and eighty books and pamphlets, four 
hundred broadsides, and a number of other interesting documents— 
all relating to the February revolution of 1848, the June days, and the 
coup d’état of Louis Napoleon. Very good is our collection relat- 
ing to the social movement in Germany; it contains many rare 
pamphlets, books and periodicals, like Pittmann’s Rheinische Jahr- 
biicher, 1845, Marx & Ruge’s Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbicher, 
1844; Wermuth & Stieber’s Die communistischen Bestrebungen des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, etc. 

In 1903 the library purchased at an English auction a valuable 
collection of books, pamphlets, periodicals, broadsides, etc., relating 
to anarchism and the anarchistic movement throughout the world, 
an Italian anarchist, who lived in London, having spent a lifetime 
collecting the material. It contains over two hundred and fifty 
periodicals in all languages, many of which lived but a short time. 
There are no doubt libraries that contain some early rare books 
and pamphlets on anarchism not in our possession, but beginning 
with the anarchistic movement in France in the eighties we have 
a collection the like of which is nowhere to be found and which 
it would be impossible to duplicate. It may interest the reader 
to learn that the library secured this collection at an auction for 
one hundred and five dollars: It contains at least a score of period- 
icals, for each one of which a European dealer would charge more 
than the purchase price of the entire collection. 

When Count Witte visited the library, he was impressed by the 
total absence of Russian public documents and works relating to 
Russian economic and social conditions. Upon his return to Russia 
he was good enough to send us about one thousand volumes, mostly 
Russian public documents. In this way we secured an excellent 
nucleus for a splendid collection relating to economic and social 
conditions in Russia. Just at that time, in 1905, the Russian 
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revolution broke out and the country was flooded with literature, 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary, reactionary and pro- 
gressive. What was printed one day was suppressed or burned the 
next. It became obvious that then or never was the time to collect 
this ephemeral literature. The liberality of Mr. Felix Warburg 
enabled us to do so, and our agents in Russia bought and subscribed 
for everything available relating to the revolution. We subscribed 
for all the important papers and purchased over three thousand 
books and pamphlets, now bound up in the Library and forming 
a collection of over one thousand seven hundred bound books— 
unquestionably the most important collection relating to the Russian 
revolution outside of Russia. 

Turning now to science collections, their strength and usefulness 
naturally does not depend upon the number of old and rare books, 
but upon the completeness of sets of current periodicals and the 
latest books on the subject. It is of course impossible to enumerate 
here long lists of ordinary periodicals for which we are subscribing, 
but it may be well perhaps to state that the library enjoys a dis- 
tinguished reputation for completeness in this field. On the other 
hand, we are not aware of an important early writer on physics, 
mechanics and astronomy, whose works we do not possess. We 
have the first edition of Newton’s Philosophiae naturalis principia 
mathematica (1687), Gilbert’s De magnete, magnetisque corpor- 
ibus (1600), Copernicus’s De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
(1543) ; the first edition of all the great works of Galilei, including 
his famous Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo Tole- 
maico e Copernicano (1632), as well as his still greater work, 
Discorsi e demonstrazioni mathematiche intorno a due nuove 
scienze attenenti—alla meccanica e ai movimenti locali (1638). 
We possess also the contemporary apologies of Galileo, as for in- 
stance Campanella’s Apologia pro Galileo mathematico Florentino, 
printed in 1622. The monumental library accumulated by the 
greatest family of astronomers, the Struves, with their three gen- 
erations of directors of the Pulkovo Observatory, is in possession 
of the University and constitutes the most valuable feature of our 
astronornical collection. 

In many branches of literature we are also extremely strong, 
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above all, perhaps, in German literature, our Goethe collection alone 
numbering about one thousand five hundred volumes. Our Eng- 
lish literature is made especially noteworthy by a two thousand 
volume collection of Shaksperiana and a two hundred and fifty 
volume collection of Miltoniana. Curiously enough our Oriental 
collections are relatively speaking the most distinguished among our 
library collections: We have many hundreds of Oriental manu- 
scripts in Arabic, Hebrew and Persian, a portion of a Cuphic 
Koran, and illuminated ancient Persian manuscripts of exceptional 
distinction—manuscripts that would occupy a place of honor even 
in the British Museum. Especially noteworthy are Firdusi’s Shah- 
Name of the sixteenth century, with large miniatures of unusual 
beauty, and Quasas al-Anbia’s History of the prophets, with numer- 
ous miniatures of greatest delicacy. The great Temple Emanu-Fl 
collection of five thousand books and manuscripts that came to us 
in 1893 gave us the nucleus of a monumental Hebraic collection, 
containing as it does twenty-three of the earliest Hebrew incuna- 
bula, some of which are unique parchment imprints. 

Our Chinese literature collection consists of two thousand 
volumes, and the famous five thousand volume encyclopedia, pre- 
sented to us by a Chinese viceroy of Canton. 

All of our literary and scientific collections are strengthened by 
our collection of European dissertations, numbering now about 
sixty thousand. 

V. G. SIMKHOVITCH 


STUDY ROOM IN GENERAL LIBRARY BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT LIBRARIES 


HE problem of the department library is probably the most 
complex and elusive with which the university librarian has 
to deal. Its difficulties are not apparent in the simple statement 
that books must be placed where they will be most used. This is 
the problem of every librarian. The librarian of a college which, 
rightly, is not administered on university principles, finds a com- 
paratively easy solution, because the best location for books is, 
ordinarily, in the general library. But university instruction de- 
mands, apparently, that books, often the same books, shall be here, 
there, and everywhere. It demands not only that there shall be a 
comprehensive collection of books in the general library so arranged 
that insistent and equally balanced needs may be met, but that there 
shall be special collections of books, often of considerable size, 
housed in buildings remote from the general library. The selection 
and administration of these collections, so that there shall be no 
loss of time, money, labor and efficiency, are tasks requiring the 
librarian’s best efforts. 

Before there can be any helpful discussion of this problem, there 
must be a definition of terms. A department library usually is 
defined as a collection of books, housed in one place, for the use, 
chiefly, of the officers and students of a university department of 
instruction. A term which might better be employed for such 
library units is department reading-rooms. Department reading- 
rooms should be distinguished from seminar rooms. The latter 
are units of instruction, rooms in which small groups of students 
may meet their instructors for conference and discussion in the 
presence of the books, documents, etc., to which reference is made. 
The former are places for reading and study. 

Department libraries and reading-rooms are sometimes referred 
to as branches of the general library. In that this term emphasizes 
the unity of the whole series of library divisions, this is a helpful 
characterization; but department reading-rooms might also be 
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known as deposit stations, because a large part of the books may be 
shelved there only temporarily. Among the books “deposited” 
may be many which do not relate directly to the subject to which 
the department is devoted. 

Another distinction has been made between department reading- 
rooms and “laboratory libraries,” the latter of which consist of 
handbooks, guides to experimentation, etc., which, especially in the 
natural sciences and wherever work is done with the hands, are 
essential items of equipment, similar to tools and machinery. Lab- 
oratory libraries, pure and simple, are not libraries at all, and are 
in no way substitutes for genuine department reading-rooms. It 
should be noted also that in most universities there are small col- 
lections, known as officers’ libraries, shelved in the private offices 
of instructors and professors. 

Evidently the expression department library, if loosely em- 
ployed, may lead to serious differences of interpretation. There- 
fore, to prevent misconception and to avoid unconscious restriction 
of departmental interests, it would be better to say that a depart- 
ment library consists of all books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., 
wherever housed, which are of use, primarily, to the officers and 
students of a given university department of instruction. So con- 
ceived, the department reading-room, the laboratory library, the 
officer’s library, and the collections either in the book-stacks of the 
general library, or in stacks adjoining the department reading- 
room, are parts that together make up the whole of a department 
library. 


DEPARTMENT READING Rooms 


For the department library as here defined, no brief need be 
presented. It is an essential adjunct to instruction, supported his- 
torically and logically by the universal practice of depending on 
professors to recommend the purchase of books necessary for their 
own departments. Concerning the wisdom of multiplying depart- 
ment reading-rooms, and developing them so that they are sufficient 
unto themselves, there is, however, a wide difference of opinion. 

The department reading-room is a development from the 
seminar-room, from which, in purpose, as has been said, it is now 
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entirely distinct. Seminar methods of instruction in America were 
first employed at the University of Michigan, in 1871, and in 
planning the library building erected there in 1883, provision was 
made for seminar-rooms, adjoining the stacks. This plan with 
minor variations was adopted elsewhere, its development and 
problems being reflected in a large literature contributed both by 
instructors and librarians. But the difficulties so apparent today 
did not make themselves felt until the growth of the departments 
and the limitations of library space made it necessary to establish 
the seminars outside of library buildings. For convenience, small 
collections of books were installed in the seminar-rooms, and the 
process of duplication and of transferring books from the general 
library was begun. It is a simple stage of evolution to the point 
where departments saw the advantages of large permanent collec- 
tions adjacent to the seminar-rooms, and so selected that recourse 
to the general library need not be frequent. In the course of this 
development the disadvantages as well as the advantages of the 
plan became apparent. The proper balancing of the two, so that 
the whole library system of a university may be administered with 
the maximum of economy and efficiency, has yet to be accom- 
plished. An examination of the literature of the subject justifies 
this statement and leads to the conclusion that no other question is 
responsible for more misundersanding between teaching faculties 
and libraries, and that no other question more insistently demands 
an answer. 

The problem is one of cooperation and of administration. By 
these two it is necessary to meet the needs of university expansion, 
and to overcome the disadvantages of physical decentralization. 
That the task is not simple, that it has one face with a hundred 
different aspects, will be seen by an examination of a few of the 
arguments that have been advanced for and against the department 
reading-room. 


THEIR DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES 
The disadvantages of department reading-rooms may be grouped 
under three headings, viz. (1) Limitation of use of books, (2) 
increased cost, and (3) loss of general efficiency. Books in depart- 
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ment reading-rooms are available for reference use to a smaller 
number of people than if they were in the general library, because 
of remoteness, inconvenient location and inaccessibility to non- 
members of the department; because the rooms are open fewer 
hours in the day and fewer days in the year; because of misplace- 
ment and loss of books when service is lacking or inexpert, and 
because of interruption when the temptation to use the rooms for 
seminar purposes, or for lounging or conversation rooms, is not 
resisted. They are available for circulation to few people because 
of the difficulty of borrowing them through the general library. 

Department reading-rooms involve an increased cost for books 
because of duplications in the general library and in one reading- 
room, or in several rooms when department needs overlap and the 
departments are unable to combine; and because of losses of books 
when the custodianship is not continuous. They involve increased 
cost for building space, for equipment of rooms with furniture, 
book-cases, etc., and for heating and lighting. They necessitate 
increased cost of service for general supervision; for transfer of 
books; for cataloguing, book-buying, book-keeping and book-binding 
in the general library; and for custodians and caretakers in the 
reading-rooms. 

There is a loss of general efficiency because of the complication 
of the general catalogue, making it difficult to use; because of divi- 
sion or loss of responsibility for a large section of the library col- 
lections; because sets of periodicals and classes of books on one 
subject are broken up into groups, some in the general library and 
some in the department reading-rooms, because allied classes of 
books are separated, making it impossible to browse widely, to get 
suggestions from material unsought and casually observed, and to 
follow up conveniently the ramifying threads of investigation; be- 
cause department interest tends to center in a single reading-room ; 
and, finally, because the multiplication of department reading-rooms 
is another disintegrating influence in university life, making for 
narrowness of thought and education. 

This formidable array of disadvantages has not been sufficient 
to check the multiplication of department reading-rooms, because 
their intrinsic value as mediums of education cannot be gainsaid. 
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In number, the specific advantages of the rooms are few; but in 
weight, apparently, they outbalance the disadvantages. They may 
be grouped under three headings, viz. (1) intensive use of indi- 
vidual books and groups of books, (2) advantages to library 
administration, and (3) increase in department efficiency. 

The reference use of books in department reading-rooms is 
intensive because the collections are selected, not too large, and less 
confusing to the student. All of the books are on open shelves, 
so that, within limits, the students may browse at will. There is 
no formality, and books may be found without consulting a com- 
plicated catalogue. Books may be arranged according to courses, 
and those temporarily deposited may be grouped according to the 
needs of instruction. The physical conditions for study are usually 
better than in the general library. The department rooms are 
quieter, less crowded and often better lighted and ventilated. 

The library problem of administration is lessened to some ex- 
tent because the shelves in the stacks of the general library are 
relieved of many volumes. Moreover, the changing needs of the 
departments require frequent temporary transfers of books, so that 
the collections become mobile, and the teaching faculty and library 
come into close personal touch. The necessity for mutual informa- 
tion is emphasized. 

Department reading-rooms increase departmental efficiency be- 
cause the duplication of books is itself an advantage to instruction. 
The time and energy of both officers and students are conserved by 
the specialized grouping of books, and methods of education, other- 
wise impossible, may be attempted. Students establish personal 
relations with professors outside of the class-room; financial and 
educational aid may be given to students employed as custodians ; 
departmental pride and interest are aroused ; and, lastly, the reading- 
rooms may be placed in charge of specialists. The last advantage 
is one which has received too little attention in university libraries. 
In medical, law and art departments, specialists have often been 
employed; but in department reading-rooms devoted to the social 
sciences, technology and the natural sciences, specialists who are 
trained in library methods are rarely found. In this respect, uni- 
versities may learn from business houses and corporations. Large 
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chemical companies, industrial plants, publishing houses, insurance 
companies and public service corporations have seen the advantage 
of putting in charge of their libraries trained librarians who are 
more than custodians, and whose familiarity with the literature of 
the subject is a positive asset. 

It will be noticed, of course, that in some cases the same facts 
have been used to support arguments on both sides of the question. 
Much depends upon the point of view. For instance, the duplica- 
tion of books and the equipment, maintenance and supervision of 
reading-rooms increase cost, but they increase departmental effi- 
ciency. It is a question whether the benefits justify the cost; or, 
rather, whether, by means of administration and cooperation, the 
cost may cease to be prohibitive. The department reading-room, 
in some form or other, has come to stay; but there are certain facts 
which should be considered essential to its existence. There should 
be cordial cooperation between the library and the teaching faculty, 
and between the various departments. Single books and groups of 
books should meet the needs of different departments at different 
times, or at the same time, if possible. The advice of a library 
expert should be sought in the location of rooms, their equipment 
with books, furniture, etc. The regulations for the loan of books 
from the department reading-rooms should be uniform, and ad- 
hered to rigidly, in order that the reader may not be disappointed 
when directed to a reading-room. There must be eternal vigilance 
in order that the complicated machine may move smoothly. 


DEPARTMENT LIBRARIES IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The difficulties attending the departmental scheme are illustrated 
in the history of the library of Columbia University. When plans 
for the present library building were being made, the librarian can- 
vassed the seminar and department library problem and recom- 
mended as his solution a combination of seminar and book-rooms. 
Accordingly, adjoining the stacks in which the collections of the 
several departments in the faculties of philosophy and of political 
science were to be shelved, eighteen seminar-rooms were con- 
structed, separated by sliding doors which permitted the formation 
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of rooms of various sizes. But it was impossible, especially when 
the building was not given up wholly to library purposes, to provide 
for all departments in this manner. Therefore, in the new build- 
ings for the schools of pure and applied science, provision was made 
for department reading-rooms. In the stocking of these rooms, 
the advice of the departments interested was asked. The replies 
disclosed a wide divergence of opinion. Some wanted extensive 
collections; others wanted small reference collections in addition 
to such duplicates as might be spared from the general library; 
while others preferred to have their department libraries housed 
wholly in the general library. The departmental system had the 
approval of President Low, who observed that it placed the books 
which are of interest to the specialist directly under his control, and 
treated the occasional reader as the exception rather than the rule. 
In the absence of the department reading-room just the reverse was 
the effect. 

It was agreed that the cataloguing and general supervision of 
the department collections should be in the hands of the staff of the 
general library ; but that the immediate responsibility for the safety 
and use of the books should rest with the departments. Mr. Baker 
considered the system thus inaugurated as experimental and liable 
to extensive modification. In his opinion, the provision for study 
rooms in the library building was, from the point of view of efficient 
instruction, inadequate; while the possibilities of efficient and eco- 
nomical library administration of department reading-rooms were 
almost negligible. 

When Dr. Canfield became librarian, in 1899, twenty-two de- 
partment reading-rooms of various sizes and stages of development 
were in operation. This seemed to him to be an undue amount 
of decentralization, considering the fact that the campus was small 
and the library centrally located. ‘Almost any book,” said he, 
“can be called for and delivered at almost any room in any building 
in not to exceed five or six minutes time.” In an article in the 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY (December, 1900) he said: 
“There is a growing feeling among all interested parties, that the 
creation of so-called departmental libraries in science divisions has 
been a mistake. As far as possible, all books should be housed in 
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the main library and made as accessible as possible. The hours 
during which books are accessible when in a department library 
(reading-room) are necessarily limited, and evening work is prac- 
tically impossible. The last condition is an especial hardship for 
those whose duties necessarily confine them to the lecture-room and 
laboratory during the greater part of the day.” 

If space allowed, Dr. Canfield would have preferred providing 
each department with seminar rooms adjacent to the stacks in the 
general library. But this was impossible, and so, as an alternative, 
he converted the chemical library in Havemeyer Hall into a science 
seminar for workers in chemistry, physics, metallurgy and electrical 
engineering. The room was to be open day and evening under 
proper custodianship. The policy of the new administration was 
to maintain the general library intact, and to house its collections 
elsewhere only under custodianship, the hours being the same as 
those in the general library building. The small collections of 
books which every department found it necessary to have imme- 
diately and permanently on hand, he preferred to call “laboratory 
libraries.” These he did not consider part of the library collec- 
tions, and he believed that they should be purchased, as equipment, 
with department funds. His policy was officially recognized in an 
amendment to the University statutes adopted January 6, 1902. 
By its provisions, the laboratory libraries became practically auton- 
omous, while, in every other respect, centralization of library ad- 
ministration was promoted, and consolidation of collections was 
attempted. 

This policy was followed, theoretically, until the close of Dr. 
Canfield’s administration; but its inherent difficulties may be seen 
from the fact that, whereas, in 1899, there were twenty-two depart- 
ment collections averaging four hundred and ninety-nine volumes 
each, in 1910 there were thirty-two such collections, averaging one 
thousand three hundred and ten volumes each. There had been 
an increase of three hundred and eighty per cent. in the department 
collections, as against an increase in the general library of sixty-one 
per cent. 

During the last two years the demand from various departments 
for new reading-rooms has been continuous. Four rooms, under 
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custodianship, and three with no one permanently in charge, have 
been opened. At the same time, there has been a movement among 
several groups of departments to combine their reading-rooms, in 
order that supervision may be made possible. There is also a con- 
siderable number of instructors who are opposed to the department 
reading-room, except when it is stocked entirely with duplicates. 
The problem has not changed except that, with the expansion of the 
University, it is larger and more complex. 

It may be stated as the policy of the present administration that 
as many reading-rooms will be maintained as can be successfully 
maintained. The more points of contact there are between instruc- 
tors and students, the better. But the importance of the word 
“successfully” in the above expression cannot be too much empha- 
sized. It connotes the ideas of efficient and economical library 
administration, of departmental efficiency, and of generous coop- 
eration. Its meaning is best expressed by a regulation adopted by 
the library committee of the board of trustees on January 3, 1911, 
which follows: 

1. With a view to economizing expenditures for books, space 
for shelving, labor in purchasing, cataloguing, etc., and with a view 
to giving students the use of the more complete collections in the 
stacks and more select collections in the reading-rooms, be it 


Resolved, That the library collections of any 
department of instruction shall be understood to 
Department consist of all the books belonging to the University 
Unit relating to the subject of instruction of that depart- 
ment, irrespective of their location. 
The book collection in each building shall be 
administered as a unit and in either of three ways: 
Building (1) by consolidation of collections, (2) by centrali- 
Unit zation of service, (3) by cooperation between the 
departments interested. 
Books relating to other subjects than the gen- 
eral subject of instruction of a department shall not 
University | be considered as part of the equipment of that 
Unit department, but may be transferred temporarily 
from another department for its use. 


2. The committee on the library direct that, except where an 
assistant librarian has been appointed to care for the library inter- 
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ests of a department, a member of the department shall be selected 
by the department annually to represent these interests, and the 
name of the representative so selected shall be recorded in the office 
of the secretary of the University and reported to the librarian. 

It will be observed, (1) that a clear distinction is made between 
the department library and the department reading-room; (2) that 
simplification of the administration of the collections in each build- 
ing is sought; (3) that the collateral needs of departments are to 
be met by temporary transfers of books; and (4) that provision is 
made for official cooperation between the library and those depart- 
ments whose reading-rooms have no custodians. 


AN IDEAL PLAN 


The second item calls for amplification and may well lead to the 
statement of an ideal scheme. In this plan there would be in the 
general library a practical, working union catalogue of books. Each 
department would be provided with its own card catalogue, suited 
to its specific needs. All books would be purchased and all gifts 
received by the accessions department of the general library. 

Following the practise in the administration of the University 
as a whole, the unit of library administration, outside of the library 
building, would, whenever physical conditions permitted, be the 
division and not the department. This might be accomplished, 
without loss of identity to the department reading-rooms, by proper 
arrangements in each building. Centrally located, and with en- 
trances and reading-rooms on each floor, would be book-stacks 
running from top to bottom of each building. The general refer- 
ence collection, the charging desk for books which are to go out 
of the building, the catalogue, and the office of the librarian in 
charge would be on the ground floor near the entrance to the library 
building. Pages would be stationed at intervals in the stacks, to 
keep the shelves in order and to charge books which were loaned 
for use elsewhere than in the reading-rooms. Automatic book- 
carriers would reach every stack, and mechanical carriers would 
connect each building, by means of tunnels, with the general library. 

This plan involves so much expense and presents so many con- 
structional problems that, even though it should meet with general 
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commendation, it is not likely, in the near future, to be adopted. 
But new buildings could be constructed with this plan in view, the 
initial expense being outbalanced by the ultimate saving and the 
efficiency attained. In such a building, there might be housed, not 
mere fractions of collections and aggregates of duplicates, but work- 
able collections serviceable both to the student and the scholar. 
Rapid transit facilities with the general library would still further 
lessen the necessity for duplication of books. The general library 
and the division libraries would need observe the same hours of 
opening and closing. 

The plan just presented is the outcome of combining the two 
ideas expressed by “consolidation of collections,” and “ centraliza- 
tion of service.’ Its accomplishment must be attended with some 
delay; but “cooperation between the departments interested” is a 
policy which might be put into more extensive operation imme- 
diately. Five reading-rooms in the same building, on two floors, 
to serve the students in five departments whose needs constantly 
overlap, can be administered with economy and efficiency, if at all, 
only when there is cooperation in the use of books. But even then 
the cost of custodianship perhaps is unwarranted. From the libra- 
rian’s point of view, the occasion can rarely arise which justifies the 
maintenance for allied departments of two reading-rooms on the 
same floor. Should not the various faculties consider seriously the 
desirability of a union of some of their reading-rooms? Further, 
is it not desirable that the resources of adjoining reading-rooms 
be explored before recommendation is made that duplicate books 
be purchased? The efficiency of the whole library system may 
easily be impaired by attempting to draw too sharply the lines which 
separate department needs. In theory, every reading-room is open 
for the use of every other department; but in practise, compara- 
tively little advantage of this opportunity has been taken. The 
temporary failure of this method of practical cooperation is largely 
due to a lack of information on the part of custodians and instruc- 
tors concerning the contents of adjoining reading-rooms. It is the 
duty of the library to supply comprehensive catalogues in order 
that this information may be easily available; but students must 
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receive the incentive to use the books from instructors and student 
assistants. 

It is the plan of the library to place in the hands of officers of 
instruction and student assistants blanks upon which may be recorded 
books which are needed in the various reading-rooms for specific 
courses and for definite periods of time. When these blanks have 
been transmitted to the superintendent of reading-rooms, it will be 
his duty to supply the need as far as possible without the purchase 
of duplicate copies of books.’ In order that this plan may not fail, 
it is necessary that the information be received a reasonable time 
before the actual transfers are to be made. A further suggestion 
is that officers of instruction send to the librarian of the University 
a copy of every syllabus of his courses as soon as it is issued. Many 
of these syllabi cannot now be purchased at the bookstore, and 
become known to the library assistants only when seen in the hands 
of students. 

No plan for the enlargement and multiplication of department 
reading-rooms can safely be formulated without taking into account 
the facilities for reading offered by the general library. There 
must always be one general reading-room, centrally located, and 
continuously open, which is comprehensive and not special in char- 
acter. Its purpose is to meet the general needs of all departments 
as well as needs not directly connected with any department. Toa 
greater extent than is commonly realized, the general reading-room 
feels the pulse-beat of student activity. In this fact lies its strength, 
and its opportunity. In order that the opportunity for service may 
not be lost, a definite policy has been adopted. First of all, it is 
the purpose to have in this room the most useful reference works, 
properly so-called, such as bibliographies, indexes, hand-books, 
almanacs, dictionaries and encyclopedias. Secondly, there is a 
selected collection of general works, on all subjects, for reference 
use in the room. The selection of the books which are to remain 
on the shelves until they are supplanted by new editions or works 
which are the fruit of riper scholarship and further investigation 
is a matter requiring constant attention and experienced judgment. 
It cannot be accomplished successfully without the advice and assist- 
ance of the teaching faculty. For this reason, officers of instruc- 
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tion are continually invited to suggest changes in the selection of 
books on subjects in which they are particularly interested. Many 
professors have responded to the invitation, so that the collection 
is gradually assuming creditable form. Several departments have 
called the attention of their students to the revised selection, with 
the result that there has been an increased use of books under con- 
ditions and at times not possible in a department reading-room. 

A third means of usefulness, directly connected with depart- 
ment needs, is available now in the general reading-room. At the 
central desk are installed, under the care of an attendant, books 
commonly known as “desk reserves,’ which students are required 
to read in connection with their courses. These books are retired 
to the reading-room shelves or to the stacks as soon as the demand 
forthemceases. The advantage of this arrangement is particularly 
apparent to instructors giving courses open to students in several 
different schools of the University. 

Adjoining the general reading-room, in quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the law library, are the current numbers and the large bound 
sets of general periodicals. 

Of this equipment in the general library, it is expected that very 
much greater use will be made in the future than in the past. This 
should be true because a majority of the books in the general read- 
ing-room are integral parts of the department libraries. For con- 
venience merely, they have been given a central location. The 
proper administration and use of each reading-room will stimulate 
use in all others. 

FREDERICK CHARLES HicKs 


toi AVERY LIBRARY 


HE recent record of the art department of the University 
library is notable for large increase in facilities and resources. 
The completion of Kent Hall has made possible a rearrangement of 
the library; which, in this suite, has resulted in the addition of an 
entire room. So great was the previous congestion that the ma- 
terial in hand filled the new space at once. The art library now 
occupies the entire eastern wing of the building on the main floor, 
but more space is still needed. 
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The Avery endowment was intended for the creation of a 
standard architectural library, but has never been quite sufficient to 
accomplish its purpose. A recent addition to the original gift 
makes a fund which will provide for its proper development for a 
considerable period. The library is a conservative buyer, and will 
continue to be. It is still early to make a definite announcement, 
but the University public will be interested to learn that a large 
collection of architectural photographs has been presented, to form, 
we hope, the nucleus for an extended body of illustration, which 
will supplement the books most efficiently. 

The Avery library collects only the standard monumental books. 
The more compendious works are collected in allied departments 
of the University library and are, of course, available for circula- 
tion. A count of the art department of the library made in July 
shows in addition to pamphlets 


In the Avery collection /0s-2.1-.3 nie 19,066 volumes 

In theygederabdibrary Acct yet 4,560 ‘ 

In the architectural department........ 960 4 

In Teachers College...) 7. cee ie 1,030 is 

In*Bamard> Colleges), 20-2 seer ies 56 ra 
Dotal 7128.4 Siac 36 aera eters 25,672 volumes 


There is an average of forty readers a day or about twelve 
thousand a year. This requires the use of one hundred volumes 
a day, or thirty thousand a year. 

The Avery collection of architectural books is unequaled in 
this country. Its only rival is the Library of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in London, which is not so large, but is richer in 
fine things. 

When Mr. Avery and Mr. Sturgis began to form this library in 
1892, the fine model of the Institute collection was before them. 
Mr. Avery was himself especially concerned with the classics of the 
profession, and bought everything he could find in editions of 
Vitruvius, Alberti, Vignola, Palladio, Scamozzi, San Micheli, Serlio 
and the rest. Asa result, the collection is rich on its monumental 
side; that is, it has nearly all of the fine old books, printed in the 
great productive periods. ‘These are rarely consulted, but without 
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them a professional collection would not have high standing. We 
cannot consider all these beautiful things in detail, but may note 
some of the more interesting matters connected with them. 

Of Vitruvius the University library has thirty nine editions and 
translations. A large list, but not complete. Gwilt’s translation 
(1826) notes forty-nine, and the library of the R. I. B. A. contains 
fifty-six, which is probably a complete list, or nearly so. The 
editio princeps, or first publication of the Latin text (1486) is a 
charming book of the early day, when typography had some 
artistic significance. The page is a quiet gray without the holes 
and spots of modern printing. The “De re aedificatoria” of Leon 
Battista Alberti appears to have been printed from the same font 
as the editio princeps of Vitruvius, and is quite as fine. It dates 
from 1585 and is the oldest printed book on architecture. 

As the name of Euclid has stood for all geometries, so Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola has stood for a series of elementary books on 
architecture containing the grammar of the five orders. We have 
many of the Vignolas, beginning with the original of the “ Regola 
delli cinque ordini d’architettura”’, published (without date) about 
1563. It has unexpectedly primitive copper plates with dry point 
and stipple effects. Barozzi da Vignola was undoubtedly the 
“ ghost” of the great papal office of works in the sixteenth century 
which was managed under the name of Michel Angelo, and the fine 
things of the time, like the Palazzo dei Conservatori, and the dome 
of St. Peter’s were doubtless designed by him. 

Serlio’s reputation rests chiefly on his seven books, of which 
we have excellent copies. Francis I brought him to Paris to 
build Fontainebleau, but French jealousy would not permit him to 
do much. 

We have all the other old Italian books, but the French classics 
are more interesting. Jacques Androuet proudly drew a circle 
over the door of his shop, and his large family of French architects 
found du Cerceau as honorable as any title of nobility. We have 
nearly all of his piquant books of plates. 

The period of Louis XIV was one of great activity both in 
engraving and architecture. A prodigious number of plates were 
produced at this time, of extreme beauty both in design and execu- 
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tion. There are good collections of these engravings in down-town 
offices, the most valuable being that of Mr. Lloyd Warren. At 
present the Avery is concerned with them only as they are made 
up into books. 

The leader in engraving the magnificent buildings and motives 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was Jean Marot (1620— 
1679), who was assisted by his son Daniel Marot (1661-1718). 
After their death the plates of Jean Marot were collected in two 
important books. . The first, containing the larger plates, was pub- 
lished by Mariette in 1727 and was the first treatise to bear the 
title “ Architecture francoise”. Each plate bears the signature of 
Marot. The smaller plates were published by Jombert in 1764 in 
a single quarto volume known as the “ Petit Marot”; “ Petit oeuvre 
d’architecture de Jean Marot architecte et engraveur’’, etc. These 
two great books are not in the Avery. They will be bought, how- 
ever. There are fine copies in the city. The Marots were fol- 
lowed by the Mariettes; the great family of engravers, collectors 
and publishers, founded by Pierre (d. 1677); who was followed 
by his grandson Jean (1654-1742), and he by his son Pierre-Jean 
(1694-1774), who is considered by many to have been the greatest 
connoisseur among collectors. The Mariette published the “ Archi- 
tecture francoise”’ of Jean Marot in 1727, and in the same year 
two volumes of their own “ Architecture francoise, ou Recueil 
des plans, élévations, coupes et profils des églises, palais, hotels et 
maisons particuliéres de Paris,” etc. A third volume was pub- 
lished by Mariette in 1738 with a slightly different title. The 
plates of this second “Architecture francoise” are for the most 
part signed “ Martette excudtt’”’. Of the rest, many are signed F. 
Blondel (J. F. Blondel) sculp. There is a good copy of this book 
in the Avery. 

In 1750 Pierre-Jean Mariette’s interests became so large and 
various that he was obliged to turn the publishing business over to 
Jombert, who in 1751 issued the third “ Architecture francoise”’, 
that of Jacques-Frangois Blondel (1705-1774). Jacques-Francois 
Blondel does not appear to have been in any way connected with 
the earlier Francois Blondel (1617-1686), who built the “ portes” 
of Paris; but was quite as great an architect. He saved the city 
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of Metz architecturally; reconstructed parts of Strassburg, restor- 
ing the cathedral; and built important monuments in various places. 
He was a fine engraver. He was greater, however, as a teacher. 
In 1743 he became “ patron” of an atelier under the approval of 
the Académie de l’Architecture, which led to a professorship in 
1762. His enseignement was embodied in the “ Petit Blondel” or 
“Cours d’architecture, ou Traité de la décoration, distribution et 
construction des batiments” (1771-1777), continued by Pierre 
Patte, after the author’s death. The chief book of this fine book- 
maker is the so called Grand Blondel, ‘“ Architecture francoise; ou 
Recueil des plans, élévations, coupes et profils des églises, maisons 
royales, palais, hotels et édifices les plus considérables de Paris.” 
This is the third ‘‘ Architecture francoise ”’. 

Marot realized perfectly the importance of preserving an ade- 
quate record of the baroque period of France. Mariette in his 
publications of Marot’s plates, and in his own book, accomplished 
much in this direction. Jacques-Frangois Blondel carried the 
scheme to its final culmination in the splendid monument published 
by Jombert. In the Grand Blondel the plates of Marot and Mari- 
ette reappear, usually without signature, and sometimes redrawn 
and reengraved. Many more are added; and about the entire 
body is woven a treatise on architecture in general, and more espe- 
cially on each building illustrated. The Grand Blondel is an im- 
portant work historically. Every one knows the havoc which 
modern Paris has created in the old quarters of the Marais, and the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. All these fine things live again in the 
Grand Blondel. 

The books of this period in France make a powerful appeal to 
the appreciative American architect, who is largely French by 
training. 

The history of French art in the old time, like that of Italy, 
is largely the record of great families born and bred to handicrafts. 
Such a famliy were the Lepautre; which included Jean Lepautre 
(1617-1682), his brother Antoine, his sons Pierre and Jacques, 
and his nephews John-Doliver and the sculptor Pierre, sons of 
Antoine. Jean Lepautre is the most masterly “ornemaniste” in 
the French series. Mariette says that his vivacity, and the im- 
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petuosity of his invention were so great, that he did not even draw 
his multitudinous inventions; but sketched them directly on the 
copper, and went ahead with his needle. The splendid plates of his 
“Oeuvres d’architecture”, which were collected by the Mariette 
and published by Jombert in 1751, could hardly have been accom- 
plished by a more timid method. 

Jean Bérain was more temperate. His “Oceuvres’’ cover the 
later part of the reign of Louis XIV. 

Every librarian loves his old books best. To continue a detailed 
analysis of the fine French masters is, however, impossible here. 
There are many; d’Aviler, Desgodetz (who furnished the archeo- 
logical substratum), Patte, Roland te Virloys (Dictionnaire}, 
Bullet, Félibien des Avaux, Fréart de Chambray, Neufforge, espe- 
cially dear to the American student in Paris, Peyre, and the orne- 
manistes, Oppenort, J. A. Meissonnier, the Germain, the Cuvilliés, 
De la Fosse, and others. What other nation ever produced such 
a vigorous body of craft-book-men! 

But the Avery is not altogether Italian and French. The many 
old German things are fine with their red and black title pages. 
The prince of them is Joachim von Sandrart aus Stockau. 
“Teutsche Academie der Bau-, Bildhauer- und Maler-kunst ” 
(Nuremberg 1768-1775, 8 vols, fol.).  Sandrart was himself a 
fair painter in an academic way, a competent contemporary of 
Piranesi, a scholarly man, who lived much in Italy; and his book 
has been found especially useful as a treasury of the late architec- 
ture of Rome. He incorporated Falda’s treatise on “I Giardini 
di Roma”. 

The finest book in any architectural library is the Piranesi. Mr. 
W. W. Bosworth said once that he came to Piranesi not for in- 
formation but for key. Whatever may be wrong about the 
baroque period, it has key, certainly, unlimited inspiration, vivacity 
and power. It is interesting to note that Winckelmann and Pira- 
nesi were working in Rome at the same time. They had more in 
common than appears at first sight. It is precisely the element 
of key, of vivid insight and imagination, which makes Winckel- 
mann the most vital writer on archeology. One who reads much 
classic archeology knows how completely the art has been cut out 
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of it, just the quality, which Winckelmann and Piranesi loved. 
The great Winckelmann was, however, but a poor creature com- 
pared with the titanic Venetian Piranesi. No other genius but 
Michelangelo and Rembrandt ever pressed his material so hard. 
What was Piranesi’s material? It was light, the tremendous illu- 
mination of Rome. The actual scale of light between mid-day and 
mid-night is beyond the reach of any artist or material. Me- 
chanically, its realization is impossible. To approach it truly, with 
large appreciation, has been possible only to two men, Rembrandt 
and Piranesi. The contrasts of Piranesi are overwhelming to 
the general. Ina delightful booklet on one of Mr. Keppel’s exhibi- 
tions of Piranesi plates, Mr. Sturgis says, ‘“‘ Nobody’s house is 
large enough, at least in the cities, to contain Piranesi’s work with 
any satisfaction or comfort’’. In his right place Piranesi is right, 
and there are men in every architectural community who rise to 
him finely. An evening with his books is like high mass in St. 
Peter’s cathedral. Piranesi is so much of an artist that one forgets 
that he is a great scholar and archeologist. His book is the best 
presentation there is of the knowledge of ancient Rome in his day. 
And, after all, while many things have been more satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the amount of information about the architecture of Rome, 
which has been added since his day, is not very great. Much of 
his material is presented in “scenographiae”. By “scenographia”’ 
Piranesi does not mean a restoration. He means a visualization 
out of their actual surroundings of existing fragments, and the 
recomposition, rather freely treated, of them into fine pictorial pre- 
sentations. For instance, his plate xxv of volume Io represents the 
Portico Septorum Juliorum. Nothing of the building is now to be 
seen. Where the Septa Julia stood the modern city is heavily built 
and in the modern buildings are various fragments of the old con- 
struction. These he has visualized out, and recomposed in this 
splendid plate. It is free, and powerful and artistic, and at the 
same time full of information for the scholar. It requires a scholar 
to interpret Piranesi perfectly. 

The six large volumes of the Edifizi di Roma Antica of Luigi 
Canina (1793-1850) were in the Phoenix collection before the 
Avery was formed. His bloodless plates supplement Piranesi’s 
architectural visions in a most interesting way. 
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We might continue these appreciations indefinitely. There are 
many interesting books in other fields and in later times. 

In the classification of the Avery library the periodicals follow 
the classics. They are of strategic importance in a special library. 
The journals give the latest results; a matter of much moment, 
when one is dealing with young people, who live vividly in the 
present. They must know the last concours, the last prize draw- 
ing, the last production of the reigning idol of the ateliers. Our 
list is a large one, containing one hundred and twenty entries from 
every land and every language. Much attention is paid to com- 
pleting the sets. As the periodicals are finished, bound, and recede 
upon the shelves, they create by themselves a powerful architectural 
library. We have nearly all of them. The oldest is Ludwig 
Forster’s Allgemeine Bauzeitung, which we have from the first 
issue in 1836 to the present. Perhaps the Bauzeitung and all the 
leading German journals give too much attention to the engineering 
side of architecture; but this is dignified, and relieves the showy 
pictorial quality of its younger and more ephemeral neighbors. 
César Daly’s Revue Générale begins in 1840 and lasts until the 
death of its famous editor, certainly the noblest of all architectural 
periodicals, and a worthy rival of the journals of any art or science. 
The Revue Générale covers a most interesting period in Paris and 
France, that of Louis Philippe, Napoleon ITI, the war and the 
early republic. At this moment Paris was changed from a medieval 
to a modern city. The map was entirely reconstructed, and a com- 
plete set of public monuments was built. The Colonne de Juillet, 
the Arc de Triomphe de I’ftoile, the Palais de Justice, the com- 
pletion of the Louvre, the Hotel de Ville and the rest. Of these 
noble productions the Revue Générale gives excellent and detailed 
plates. The Revue is assisted by the Encyclopédie d’ Architecture 
(1851-1892). 

Our fine set of the Builder, beginning in 1843, follows close 
upon the Revue Générale. It is full of the broad sympathy and 
scholarship of the English architect, with information on every 
detail of his profession. 

The master periodical of the architectural profession is at pres- 
ent the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
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was begun in 1850 under the title “‘ Papers read at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British architects”. If any question arises in the field 
of one of the most human of professions, which is especially 
delicate or profound, or which requires unusual scholarship or re- 
search, the answer will be found in the Journal of the Institute. 
Our perfect set is a valuable possession. 

The Architect and Contract Reporter, which was begun in 1869, 
has resembled the Builder. The Architectural Review, published 
at Caxton House, is quite in the key of the Institute’s journal; 
scholarly and artistic. But we cannot discuss in detail the long 
English list. 

The American Architect has been tossed about a good deal in 
these later days. Its earlier period, from 1876 on, was extremely 
monumental. It was modeled closely on the Builder in matter 
and form, and represented most satisfactorily the fine generation 
of architects which is now nearly passed: William R. Ware, 
Richard Hunt, Russell Sturgis, Henry O. Avery and many others, 
whose names are as well known in London as in New York. Prac- 
tically, every building of importance erected in this country may be 
found in the files of this journal, which unfortunately has never 
published a general index. The analyticals of the Avery library 
discover the material in a satisfactory manner. 

Architecture lends itself pleasantly to photography, and since 
the invention of this art its journals have multiplied rapidly. It 
has been easy to provide fetching illustrations, which, when properly 
supported by good measured drawings and text are informing, 
certainly, although not so dignified as the fine copper plates of the 
Revue Générale. 

The new type of American architectural journal is much con- 
cerned with the architect, and tries to interest and inform him. It 
is also concerned with the client and patron. The established type 
is that of the Architectural Review of Boston, the Brickbuilder and 
Architecture. The Architectural Record has held to a magazine 
form, and has at times done good service in the historical and 
literary treatment of architecture. 

The French journals of the later day have not yielded entirely 
to this tendency. They use photographic illustrations, but of a 
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sober and informing sort. Construction Moderne and Architecture 
are architectural mewspapers. L’Architecte and the various “con- 
cours” are concerned with the architect and pay little atention to 
the client. The lighter German journals seem to be entirely given 
over to “l’art nouveau” and “ Stadtebau.”’ 

A library like the Avery must buy the best in all its departments. 
We do this, of course, and splendid volumes come to us in every 
field. We cannot stop to consider the several thousand volumes on 
the architecture of France, Italy, England and America, or the 
special works on hospitals, theaters and the like. A new field, how- 
ever, has recently been opened which is of especial interest, that of 
the construction of cities. 

As important as architecture itself is its emplacement in the 
street. A city is the resultant of enormous forces. These forces 
usually take their course without hindrance until the map becomes 
impossible and a reconstruction takes place, at vast expense. Once 
in a while it is possible to foresee the future and to provide intelli- 
gently, as was done in the monumental plan of Washington made 
by l’Enfant under the eye of the first president. But even that 
splendid conception became a dead letter almost immediately. Its 
revival is hoped for, but not certain. 

The city of Paris was almost entirely medieval up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Splendid plans had been made for its 
reconstruction in the time of Louis XIV, but little had been done 
for their execution. Under Louis-Philippe, and more especially 
under Napoleon III, with the assistance of the great Haussmann, 
the entire body of the city was transformed. The first and best 
modern city was created. Since that moment a similar problem 
has been presented to every city of the modern world, and almost 
every city of importance is endeavoring to meet it; not as a matter 
of fancy or choice, but as a necessity. Of Paris early and late, 
and especially of its transformation, the Avery has a better record 
than any library outside of the city itself. It is our intention to 
cover the entire field in an equally perfect way, and to establish a 
complete body of material on the construction of cities. We are 
buying everything published on this important matter. Among 
other things a complete set of the Park Reports of American cities 
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is being called in. This will be followed by similar collections from 
other cities in the old world until the entire matter is sufficiently 
presented. 

We have in this article endeavored to present a few of the 
leading activities of the art department of the library, and the 
Avery. To cover the entire field thoroughly has been impossible ; 
but in a fragmentary way an adequate impression may have been 
given. 

ERS SMITH 


THE BRYSON LIBRARY 


HE BRYSON LIBRARY of Teachers College, founded in 
1887 by Mrs. Peter M. Bryson, represents the pedagogical 
section of the University library and has kept pace with Teachers 
College in its rapid growth and development, meeting the demands 
of new departments as they were created and furnishing literature 
for new subjects added to the College curricula. 

Since 1903 the Bryson Library has been the repository for all 
books, pamphlets and periodicals relating to education. The num- 
ber of bound volumes in the library, including its two branches, is 
56,450. The number of pamphlets cannot be estimated exactly, 
but is in the neighborhood of twenty thousand. The number of 
current periodicals on file is three hundred. Of these one hundred 
and forty-three are strictly educational in character, French, Ger- 
man, English, Dutch, Swiss, Spanish as well as American being 
represented. About twelve are of a general character, and the 
remainder represent science, bibliography, history, literature, fine 
arts and household arts. 

About fifteen hundred volumes are reserved for special use by 
request of the professors and are taken out for over night only. 
Other books may be taken out for two weeks or longer if desired. 
The library is free for reference, and members of the University 
and public school teachers in Greater New York have the privilege 
of drawing out books. For the year ending July 1, 1910, the 
circulation of books for home use was thirty-five thousand ; of refer- 
ence books thirty-nine thousand and fifty. The number of readers 
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drawing books was two thousand one hundred and sixty. The two 
branch libraries are not included in these statistics. Students are 
permitted free access to shelves. Graduate students taking prac- 
tica are assigned to a special room, where with their books and 
papers they may work undisturbed throughout the year. A library 
assistant in charge of this room aids them in finding their ma- 
terial, and sends for any publications needed that are not in the 
library. This group of students practically have the same library 
privileges as members of the faculty. 

Of the two departmental libraries, the classical is essentially a 
workshop. All the chief editions of the usual secondary school 
authors, both for secondary school use and for more advanced 
work, are found on the shelves. Constant effort is made to make 
the collection of beginner’s books, manuals of prose composition, 
sight reading, works on grammar and syntax, representative of the 
best methods of instruction in England, France and Germany, as 
well as in America. To these are being added carefully selected 
books on art, archeology, literary interpretation, the social and 
political life of the ancients, etc. Advanced students also have 
the privilege of using Professor Lodge’s private library of three 
thousand five hundred volumes, which is unusually rich in books 
on syntax and in works on Plautus. The other departmental library 
is in the household arts building, and contains books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals relating to technical and industrial arts, household 
and institutional administration, home economics, architecture, sani- 
tation, decoration, housewifery, cookery, sewing, nursing, hospitals, 
care and welfare of children. 

In 1897 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Avery presented eight hun- 
dred volumes to the library as a memorial to their daughter, Ellen 
Walters Avery. The collection now includes about one thousand 
eight hundred volumes of rare or specially illustrated editions, and 
it has been developed along the lines of literature and nature 
study. 

A collection of text-books was started in I9g0I, to which the 
leading American publishers contribute each year. A very com- 
plete set of books used in French schools are included, together 
with a considerable number used in schools of other foreign coun- 
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tries, England, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, etc. Old 
text-books of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century are pur- 
chased as opportunity offers. The physical education section con- 
tains literature on physical training, school hygiene, physiology, 
anatomy, rare books on dancing, and a special collection of about 
five hundred books and pamphlets on physical training, including 
the older and best known German writers on the subject, such as 
Gutsmuths, Rothstein, Lion, Euler and Grasberger. About three 
hundred books treat of business methods, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
accounting, commercial law, commercial geography, history of com- 
merce, etc. The collection of children’s books consists of over 
five hundred volumes. About three hundred of these are modern 
books and represent the best reading for children under twelve 
years old, the remainder illustrate the history and development of 
juvenile literature. Peter Parley is represented by ninety-five vol- 
umes. About one hundred chap books, containing many quaint 
and curious illustrations, belong to the collection. The field of edu- 
cational administration with its many ramifications is one of the 
most important in the library. For America, the important official 
publications relating to education, national, state and municipal, are 
represented. These include reports, bulletins, laws, courses of 
study, manuals, rules, handbooks, miscellaneous publications on 
vacation schools, school buildings, libraries, arbor day, etc.; reports 
and catalogues of educational institutions as universities, colleges, 
normal schools, secondary schools, public and private, industrial, 
technical, agricultural, business and professional schools; also of 
special schools as reform, evening, continuation, also schools for the 
colored, defectives, etc.; proceedings of educational societies, and 
associations, national and local. French education of the present 
day is well represented by official reports, codes, treatises and text- 
books. English education is represented by official reports, syllabi, 
codes, reports of local boards, examination boards, medical in- 
spectors of schools, teachers associations, reports of universities, 
colleges, vocational, technical and other special schools. Similar 
collections but not so complete represent German, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Swiss and Italian educational systems. Several South 
American states send regularly their official educational publica- 
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The Bryson Library is well supplied with works on the teach- 
ing of mathematics, and with standard text-books upon elementary 
and secondary mathematics in the various European languages. 
All new works upon the teaching of the subject are purchased as 
soon as they are issued, and additions are continually made that 
represent the best works for the classroom and the most recent 
lines of applications of the science. These works are sufficient for 
all of the ordinary investigations of the students in education. For 
more detailed work the graduate students have free access to the 
large library of Professor David Eugene Smith. This library 
consists of upwards of six thousand bound volumes and several 
thousand pamphlets, chiefly upon the history and teaching of mathe- 
matics. It is kept in the mathematical seminar room of Teachers 
College, and students are personally aided in their use of the books 
by Professors Smith and Upton and an assistant. This collection 
is particularly rich in early printed works on mathematics and in 
Oriental manuscripts and books, and it contains practically every- 
thing of value that has been published on the teaching of the subject. 
It also contains upwards of two thousand portraits of mathema- 
ticians and a large number of rare mathematical autographs. It is 
supplemented by an extensive collection of medals of mathema- 
ticians and of early mathematical instruments, these being kept at 
present in the educational museum adjoining the mathematical de- 
partment. The library opportunities thus offered for students of 
the history and teaching of mathematics are probably unequaled 
in any other single institution in this country or abroad. 

Probably the least important part in the equipment of a library 
for the study of the history of education is the number of text-- 
books on the subject, and yet such material, since it will be that 
most used by the general body of students, is a necessary adjunct. 
The Bryson Library is provided with most of the text-books in 
the history of education, from the earliest copy which appeared in 
the eighteenth century to the last publication of the American press. 
Thus the general histories of Von Raumer, K. Schmidt, K. A. 
Schmid, Compayre, and the numerous minor ones, German, French, 
English and American, have a place. Of the special histories there 
are many. Most numerous of these are the works dealing with 
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universities and colleges. All special monographic publications 
which have appeared in the last two decades are to be found and 
all of the more important earlier ones. In this group fall the great 
number of German and French monographs, dealing with local or 
provincial school conditions. But the importance of a Ifbrary 
equipped for the study of history should be measured rather by 
the amount of source material which is available and at the dis- 
posal of the student. In this respect the equipment of the Bryson 
Library is fairly adequate, containing as it does sufficient of such 
material, at any rate, for the training of students in manipulating it. 
Most of the large German collections of pedagogical writings are 
accessible, such as Beyer’s “ Bibliothek padagogischer Klassiker ” 
(Sammlung der bedeutendsten padagogischen Schriften alterer und 
neuerer Zeit, ed. by Fr. Mann, in 43 vols.) ; “ Bibliothek der katho- 
lischen Padagogik”’ (16 vols., ed. by F. K. Krusz) ; ‘‘ Internationale 
Bibliothek fir Padagogik und die Hilfswissenschaften” (6 vols.) ; 
“ Klassiker der Padagogik” (23 vols., ed by E. Wahner) ; “ Samm- 
lung der bedeutendsten padagogischen Schriften aus neuer Zeit” 
(30 vols., ed. by Schulz, Gausen and Keller); “ Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte” 
(Kehrbach) ; and “ Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica” (ed. by 
Kehrbach and still current). For American history valuable ma- 
terial is accessible in the collections of early journals such as the 
American Journal of Education, the American Annals of Educa- 
tion, Barnard’s Journal of Education, the Quarterly Register, 
Horace Mann’s Common School Journal and his Education Re- 
ports. In addition to these publications, the library is well pro- 
vided with early reports by city and state superintendents, with a 
complete set of the Reports of the Commissioner of Education and 
with the Circulars of Information issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education and early catalogues and announcements of 
colleges and schools. For the study of English education there 
are the histories of English universities, colleges and schools; 
the Special Reports, published by the English Board of Education; 
Reports of the Charity Commission, etc. The history of educa- 
tion in the making may be traced through in the files of numerous 
magazines some of which have already been referred to, and to 
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which may be added the English Journal of Education, the Educa- 
tional Review, Pedagogical Seminary, School Review, Pidagogium, | 
Pidagogisches Archiv, Pédagogisches Magazin, Pédagogischer 
Jahresbericht, Paidagogische Studien, Neue Bahnen, Revue Péda- 
gogique, Revue Internationale de l’ Enseignement, and many others. 
Of large works of reference which are useful in the study of his- 
tory of education there are the encyclopedias of Rein, Schmidt, 
Loos, Buisson, Monroe, which deal specifically with education, and 
the general encyclopedias and dictionaries of biography. Of con- 
siderable importance are the collections of complete writings of the 
educational leaders such as Basedow, Vives, Sturm, Ramus, Rati- 
chius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Barnard and many others. No less 
valuable are numerous early text-books in different subjects of 
school instruction, and the many books which have appeared in 
educational theory in its various phases. Of actual source material, 
consisting of original editions of early text-books on the theory of 
education and on school practice and schoolbooks, there is a large 
and valuable collection displayed from time to time in the museum 
of Teachers College. Among these may be mentioned Luther’s 
“Letters to the Councillors;” his “ Sermon on the duty of sending 
children to school;”’ his “Catechism and comments on the Lord’s 
Prayer for German children;” Melanchthon’s “ Visitation articles ”’ 
and several text books; “Church ordinances of the City of Bruns- 
wick” by Bugenhagen; “Church ordinance of Wurtemberg;”’ 
Elizabethan “ Visitation articles;”’ ordinances of Dutch, Swiss, and 
Scandinavian churches, and many other works of this kind, several 
in manuscript. While the library has some works on general his- 
tory which are of importance as a background for the student of 
the history of education, for much more of this kind of material 
the student depends upon the general collections in the University 
library included in such series as Migne’s Patrologia, Corpus Re- 
formatorum, the New England Town Records and historical col- 
lections in general. 

In addition to books on education which form the bulk of the 
library and which include psychology and child study, there are 
books on philosophy, history, music and literature and science; so 
that each department has library facilities to supplement and illus- 
trate its work. 
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The Bryson Library has two branch libraries, the Horace Mann 
School library, containing three thousand five hundred carefully 
selected reference books and used by four hundred and fifty students 
and teachers in connection with their school work, and the Teachers 
College alumni library in the Speyer School. The latter is a free 
public library for the use of the Speyer School children and their 
families and friends living in the immediate neighborhood. It 
contains three thousand five hundred volumes and is used by about 
nine hundred and fifty adults and children. A large percentage of 
the books consist of fiction, as the library is intended to furnish 


material for recreation as well as for study. 
E. G. BALDWIN 


THE LIBRARY. OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE eleven great Gothic windows on the Broadway front of the 
new Seminary building belong to the library.’ One enters 
through the memorial hall near the corner of one hundred and 
twentieth street and two stories up finds the catalogue room, 
where are indexed practically all of the hundred thousand volumes 
and fifty-eight thousand pamphlets now on hand. The card cata- 
logue is supplemented by the resources of a special bibliographical 
room, containing the printed catalogue of the British Museum and 
the most useful works on American, English, French and German 
bibliography. The reference room gives ample accommodation for 
quiet study, with the privilege of direct access to between four and 
five thousand volumes of modern representative works on the Bible 
and its teachings, the sources and literature of Church history, the 
beliefs, organization and work of the leading Christian denomina- 
tions, supplemented by the necessary encyclopedias and philological 
tools, and by one hundred and ninety current periodicals. 

‘ Beneath the reference room lies the stack, a thoroughly modern 
construction of steel and glass, admirably lighted. Unfortunately 
the arrangement of the books is such that, for the present at least, 
only in exceptional cases can the users of the library be allowed to 
go directly to the shelves. In spite of this hindrance to research, 
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the contents of the stack are sure to attract not merely specialists 
in theology, but also certain other classes of the University com- 
munity. 

First and foremost the students of history will appreciate the 
source material offered in relation to Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt. 
Israel, some aspects of the Roman Empire, Germany for the last 
thousand years, Switzerland in the first half of the sixteenth century 
(Zwingliana), France in the sixteenth and twentieth centuries, 
England for every decade since the Reformation and especially for 
the Commonwealth, also for the ecclesiastical history of the United 
States. 

Philologians and students of literature will find material in 
numerous early and recent editions of the Fathers and in the School- 
men, in the hundreds of original tracts by Luther, Zwingli, and 
their German and Swiss contemporaries, and in the McAlpin collec- 
tion of British theology and history, which contains between eight 
and ten thousand numbers printed prior to 1701. Investigators of 
poetry may perhaps find esthetic delectation in some few of the 
five thousand volumes of hymns and devotional verse, chiefly in 
English or German, embraced in the Henry Day memorial collec- 
tion of hymnology. 

Philosophers have the privilege of plodding through medieval 
sources, and then may modernize themselves by means of the large 
Kant collection, the chief feature of the Henry B. Smith memorial 
collection of philosophy. 

Economists, sociologists and students of colonial policy may 
take some interest inthe new Charles Cuthbert Hall memorial library 
of Christian missions, which will include works on the religions 
and civilizations of missionary lands; students of ethics and juris- 
prudence in the considerable though scattering collection of canon 
law, chiefly Roman Catholic and Anglican; those interested in edu- 
cation, in the seminar library of religious and moral education. 

The manuscripts are few and mostly medieval Latin; like the 
remarkable collection of over three hundred books printed before 
1501, they were purchased in 1838 with the library of Leander van 
Ess, still supposed to be the most valuable single collection which 
has crossed the Atlantic. Most of the early books were printed in 
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Germany, and those issued before 1501 are noted in the forthcom- 
ing American checklist of incunabula. Like the manuscripts and 
the Reformation pamphlets, they have come chiefly from cloisters 
suppressed during the Napoleonic period. 

Books may be drawn from the library by the directors, faculty 
and registered students of the Seminary, also by members of the 
various faculties of Columbia University and of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. Advanced students of these institu- 
tions may borrow books on special recommendation from their own 
librarian, who thereby agrees to act as a guarantor; but no intro- 
duction is needed by those who desire to consult the library. The 
public is welcome, and will find competent assistants willing to 
facilitate research. 

WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 


COLUMBIANA 


HE distinctive name of Ana was first used in literature in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century as a term for the reported 
conversation or table-talk of the learned. The earliest, and the one 
which, says Hallam, “deserves perhaps the first place among those 
amusing miscellanies,”’ was the well-known Scaligerana, of Joseph 
Scaliger of Leyden. In later times the term has been broadened 
to include analecta and adversaria and even more, till, as applied 
to Shakspere, we find Shaksperiana nearly if not quite synonymous 
with bibliography of the great author. With this wider significa- 
tion the termination ana added to the name of a college or univer- 
sity has come to include anything and everything written or pub- 
lished connected with, or relating to, the institution. Beginning 
with the charter and organization, there follow the proceedings and 
records of the trustees or regents; the management of its finances; 
its administration by president or chancellor; the publications, etc., 
of the faculties of its several schools; its annual and general cata- 
logues, handbooks, bulletins, circulars, and all other official or semi- 
official publications ; its history, biography and necrology; accounts 
of buildings, grounds, etc.; inaugural, baccalaureate or other ad- 
dresses; commencement proceedings and memorabilia; accounts of 
all student activities; the classes, their history and record in and 
out of college; and all publications relating to alumni activity. 
From this comprehensive statement may be drawn a general idea 
of what is meant by the term Columbiana. 

The ideal collection of Columbiana, then, would include all 
matter in manuscript or in print that bears any internal or external 
relation to the institutions that have borne the revered name of 
King’s College, and now bear those of Columbia College and Co- 
lumbia University, including of course all institutions directly affil- 
iated with and virtually constituted by such affiliation component 
parts of one great University organization. That completing such 
a collection for the past is now impossible militates not the least 
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against the ideal, but rather emphasizes the importance of begin- 
ning at once to live strictly up to it in the present and for the future. 

Fortunately the destroying hands of time and circumstance have 
left unscathed to us the original charter of King’s College granted 
by George II, October 31, 1754, now safely framed into the wains- 
coating of the trustees’ room in the University library. Above the 
mantel in the same room hangs the old iron crown, of as yet un- 
known date, but certainly of very early manufacture; while below 
the same mantel is built in the cornerstone of the first building of 
King’s College, which was laid in “the College Ground, near the 
River on the North West Side of the City” on August 23, 1756. 
In addition to the charter there is preserved in the library of the 
trustees at their Wall street office, the matriculation book of King’s 
College, in which appear in the handwriting of its first president, 
Samuel Johnson, his device for the College seal, drafts for the forms 
of diplomas to be granted, the program for commencement exer- 
cises; the Hippocratic oath for medical graduates, administered to 
this day; the first code of laws; the form for the daily prayers, 
which he extracted from the liturgy, and collects for the College 
and for the graduates; these prayers with the Psalter were printed, 
but no copy of the book is known to be in existence at the present 
time. 

On the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of King’s College in 1904 there was compiled and published a “ Bib- 
liography of Columbiana, 1754-1904,” a tentative list covering only 
the historical section of a collection of Columbiana, but containing 
many items of interest. Among these are included the first adver- 
tisement of King’s College, May 31, 1754: “The publick Com- 
mencement holden on Tuesday last,” in the New York Mercury, 
May 28, 1764; “A general idea of the College of Mirania, by Wm. 
Smith, D.D., N. Y. 17537’; also printed letters of William Smith 
and Sir James Jay, dated London, Sept. 9, 1762, soliciting contri- 
butions of money for the colleges of Philadelphia and New York. 

There has but recently come to light through the researches of 
Miss Clara T. Hill, of the Library staff, the fact that “ Anderson,” 
whose name appears as engraver on the old (first) book-plate of 
the library was Alexander Anderson, of the class of 1796; that he 
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engraved the book-plate in 1795 and further that he engraved the 
Commencement ticket of 1794, a copy of which is not to be found 
in the College collection of Columbiana. No King’s College library 
book-plate has been found, though diligent search has been made. 

A card catalogue of the trustees’ library was made a few years 
ago, covering some twelve hundred or more titles, including all the 
manuscripts, early records, and many rare pamphlets of early date. 
The collection of Columbiana in the University library numbers 
about twenty-five hundred titles, which cover but a small per cent. 
of what it should contain. Examples of what care and attention 
will do toward the preservation of the ephemera of college life are 
shown in the scrap-books kept by John B. Pine, ’77, and Robert 
Arrowsmith, ’82, recently deposited in the University library. They 
contain tickets, programs, notices, newspaper scraps, and memora- 
bilia of every kind, relating to student activities from 1873 to 1885. 

The Harvard College library without doubt leads the colleges 
of America in its collection of ana, but the Harvard Club of New 
York, through the special efforts of two or three men a few years 
ago, now has a collection which far outnumbers that of the Univer- 
sity. The alumni of Columbia University in New York have no 
call to build up a club library. The library of their alma mater, the 
ever-expanding University of the ever-expanding metropolis, is their 
library, freely open for their use and for their gifts. As the years 
after graduation roll by, what are the chief questions regarding 
classmates that come to the mind of an alumnus most frequently? 
Are they not something like these: “ What have the fellows been 
doing?” ‘ What-is the literary record of my classmates?” Com- 
plete answers to these questions in the present condition of affairs 
can be found only with great difficulty. Columbia men should not 
be behind the alumni of other institutions in these matters. It 
would require very little sacrifice of time or money on the part of 
each alumnus who has anything to say for himself in reply to the 
above questions, to put his answer where it will be instantly avail- 
able to all inquirers in the future. The way to accomplish this is 
very simple, but it will be amply effective. Let every living alumnus 
of Columbia at once send to the University library every scrap of 
college memorabilia in his possession. To these let him add a com- 
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plete set of all of his publications, and he will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that his literary posterity will be assured of a perma- 
nent home. These publications arranged in the order of the classes 
by their respective authors, would bring all the publications of each 
author together, and also show the literary history of each class 
en masse—a company in which any alumnus would be glad to be 
found. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON 


BOOK SELECTION INTHE UNIVERSIEYsUIpinaA hey 


HAT is the relation of the purchasing department of the 
Library to the purely academic side of the University? 
How shall this relation become more intimate and vital, so that 
greater efficiency may be secured in bringing the book and the reader 
together? How shall the professor circumvent the wearisome tech- 
nicalities of the ordering, receiving, checking, classifying, labeling 
and shelving of every needed book? How shall he explain to the 
methodical library assistant that he would very much like to have the 
book before his lecture course is finished? On the other hand, 
when a belated order list of ten closely written pages reaches the 
book order department on January 30, marked “Immediate,” by 
what process, however abbreviated, can the books be ready for the 
students by February 6? ‘These are some of the problems that con- 
front all those who have to do with the acquiring of books for the 
Library. 

In the selection of books three things have to be considered: 
first, the relation of the University Library to the other libraries in 
the city; second, the relation of any department of the University 
to other departments; third, the relation between members of a 
single department. 

The relation of the University Library to the other libraries in 
the city makes essential an understanding by which each library will 
undertake to keep certain subjects fully up to date, thus making it 
unnecessary for the others to buy largely in these directions. This 
policy was initiated in 1884 by Mr. Melvil Dewey, and in 1896 Mr. 
George Baker published a “ Preliminary scheme outlining the rela- 
tions between Columbia University Library and the New York 
Public Library in the matter of the development of the libraries and 
the purchase of books.” In this statement the collections in these 
two libraries are summarized and a general plan for the division of 
the field of additions is laid out. 

The lines of specialization can be determined only with the coop- 
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eration of the departments of the University, since the first aim of 
the Library is to satisfy the needs of officers and students. In an 
article published in the CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY in 1900, 
Dr. Billings pointed out that “a valuable form of cooperation for 
the benefit of the New York Public Library would be that the expert 
advisers as to purchases for the Columbia University Library should 
also make themselves familiar with the resources and deficiencies of 
the Public Library, each in his own field of work, and should 
advise that library also as to books which should be obtained.” 
This suggestion has been followed by several professors and with 
some success. New books are sent by the Public Library to this 
library and placed on the inspection shelves, where officers may look 
them over and note their general opinion of a particular book. As 
soon as this is done, the Public Library is notified, and the book 
is called for. 

The collections in the libraries of public institutions, civic organi- 
zations and learned societies, with which New York abounds, fur- 
nish a great amount of valuable material accessible to officers and 
students of the University. These resources are to be taken into 
account when the question of book selection along special lines is 
considered. In order that information regarding the resources of 
these other libraries may be made more available, a union catalogue 
has been instituted in the University library, which represents im- 
portant collections in these libraries. When officers request the 
purchase of material not needed for frequent reference and it is 
found to be accessible in a neighboring library, a report to that 
effect is made with the added information that the work may be 
consulted in a specified library, or borrowed for a short time. If 
this arrangement does not serve, the Library should be notified in 
order that the book may be purchased. 

The fields of the different departments in the University quite 
naturally overlap. The need for the same book arises in various 
lines of work. The appearance of Van Hise, “Conservation of 
natural resources in the United States,” results in a request for this 
book from the general reading-room, and from two departments. 
Each department asks that the book be placed in its own reading- 
room. The annual publication, Mineral Industry, is reported to be 
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indispensable for four different department reading-rooms. The 
latest edition of Cunningham, “Growth of English industry and 
commerce,” three volumes, is requested for the general reading- 
room and two department reading-rooms. The “Flora of North 
America,” to be published in about thirty volumes, is received cur- 
rently in a department reading-room, and is wanted also in one of 
the College reading-rooms. Each department has need of the books 
noted. What is the solution? Shall an order be sent in by each 
department for the needed book, and shall the purchasing depart- 
ment buy three copies of the first book, four of the second, three 
of the third, and enter a subscription ($175) for a second copy of 
the “Flora of North America”? Or is it not possible for one depart- 
ment to make use of material inthe reading-room of another depart- 
ment? Is it not possible to loan a book to a reading-room for a 
limited time? 

It seems advantageous to establish in every department a sys- 
tematized distribution of the labor and responsibility of selecting 
titles for the Library. The Germanic department has adopted an 
admirable scheme by which each officer shall make himself familiar 
with the present resources of the Library in the field assigned to 
him, find out what is most urgently needed, and make recommenda- 
tions for purchase to the library committee of his department. The 
plan for the distribution of this work is given herewith: 


1. General Germanics, including mythology and hero-saga; Old 
High and Low German; Gothic; Icelandic; runology ; his- 
tory of the German Language; Old grammars and diction- 
aries—Professor Remy. 

Medieval literature (1100 to 1600), including Tierepos and 
Easter plays-—Professor Hervey. 

The 16th century—Mr. Schulze. 

The 17th century—Mr. Bechert. 

The 18th century—Professor Thomas. 

The 19th century to 1850—Dr. Haskell. 

From 1850 to the present time; general histories of German 
literature—Professor Tombo. 

German folk-lore ; folksongs and tales; Marchen; proverbs ; pop- 
ular sports, games, customs, costumes—Professor Braun. 

g. Periodicals and sets of every kind—Mr. Porterfield. 


» 
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10. The German of today (exclusive of dialects) ; schoolbooks; 
grammars; dictionaries; editions for the use of students; 
the puristic movement. 

11. German phonetics and the teaching of modern languages; the 
dialects (texts, glossaries, grammars, maps); relation of 
the dialects to standard German—Professor Bagster- 
Collins. 

12. Dutch language and literature—Professor Carpenter. 

13. Modern Scandinavian—Professor Thomas. 

A similar system adopted by all the departments would aid 
greatly in establishing a thoroughly organized method of book 
selection. 

There are many aids available for selecting desirable material 
to be acquired by the Library. A systematic checking of the cata- 
logues of antiquarian book-dealers is of the utmost importance, 
since in this way, more than in any other, it is possible to obtain 
rare and valuable monographs and periodical sets offered in the 
book market. About three hundred catalogues are received regu- 
larly at the Library each week. Many of these catalogues are sent 
to the library committees for inspection and distribution in the 
departments. In the book order department, also, a current file is 
kept, which may be consulted at any time. 

Perhaps no other resources furnish better information about the 
new publications than current periodicals like the Athenaeum, the 
Nation, the American Historical Review and Kritische Blatter. 
Might it not be well for a representative of each department to visit 
the periodical room regularly, check desirable titles, and turn the 
magazine over to the assistant in charge, who would transfer it to 
the book order department for proper action. 

Books on approval from the publishers are sent to the Library 
twice a month and are held two weeks on the shelves in the book 
order department. Many of the officers are glad to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to look over new publications, and many 
important selections are made for the Library in this way. 

In considering the relation between members of a single depart- 
ment as affecting book selection, it seems desirable that every depart- 
ment should appoint one member as a library committee. This com- 
mittee would confer with the Library officials not only as to ques- 
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tions of selection and purchase, but regarding the use of special 
books and collections,—the distribution of such material among the 
reading-rooms, the need of duplicate copies, and any other questions 
concerning the welfare of a particular department. This method 
has already been carried out to some extent in a few departments. 
Since an evident function of the Library is to furnish material 
for advanced research work, it is of the greatest importance that 
bibliographies should be prepared by the candidates for advanced 
degrees, as a basis for thesis work, as soon as possible after a sub- 
ject is decided upen; they should then be sent to the Library to be 
checked, so that necessary material may be secured without delay. 
Those who share in the preparation of book lists and offer sug- 
gestions for purchase will be interested in the process attending 
the request. The title is searched in the card catalogue, the full 
title, date of publication and cost are verified. If the order has not 
been approved by a member of a committee, it is referred to an 
officer who has made a specialty of the subject under considera- 
tion. Frequently the same work or an equivalent edition is found 
in the catalogue: this book may be shelved in the main library, it 
may be in a special reading-room, it may be accessible in a neigh- 
boring library, or it may be easily borrowed from another library. 
These situations continually arise and call for prompt decision 
as to the most practical way of filling the need for the book. What- 
ever the circumstance, if no report is made after a request is sent 
in, it should be understood that an order has been placed for the 
work. Otherwise a report is forwarded to the person or department 
making the request, stating in what way the demand may be met. 
The sending in of an order for a book is only the beginning of 
the work involved in its acquisition. If the book is available in the 
city, it usually appears on the Library shelves in a satisfactory 
length of time. But there are delays incident to the acquiring of 
books that are not apparent to the one making the request. A 
“new edition” is asked for, and in no trade list can it be discovered 
that the work has been revised or enlarged. Inquiry must then be 
made of the publishers. A title may be reported as part of a series, 
and it must be decided whether to repeat the order for the single 
volume or obtain the entire series. Titles of comparatively recent 
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editions are reported “out of print,” with the added note “search- 
ing for second hand.” This report must be followed by advertising 
for the book or watching the sale catalogues. In April, 1908, a 
rush order was placed for a book which was reported “ out of print 
and a new edition preparing, to be ready spring of 1909.” The 
book did not appear when expected and has not yet been published, 
though promised each season by the publishers. Up to January, 
IQII, eight claims have been made by the Library for the volume, 
and six inquiries have been made by the officer ordering the book. 

After all, the most satisfactory results can be secured only 
through constant cooperation between the teaching-staff and the 
Library staff. The University officers stand for expert knowledge 
in every subject that would be considered in the purchasing field; 
the Library, situated as it is in close touch with the book-dealers of 
a large city, and within easy reach of the foreign market, possesses 
facilities of exceptional advantage. For greater efficiency, nothing 
further is needed than such recognition of reciprocal needs and 
reciprocal aims by the teaching staff and the officers of the Library, 
as will tend toward one end—the best welfare of the student body. 

E. H. BupIncTon 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


HE most important bibliographic aid to any college student iS 
the catalogue of the college library, both the large general 
catalogue and the department and special catalogues, which are 
located in the general library building and in the various buildings 
on the campus. 


DEPARTMENT CATALOGUES 

To the student unaccustomed to a large library, with its neces- 
sarily large and complicated catalogue, the department library— 
small, compact, containing only the books for daily use, and with 
its correspondingly small catalogue—is of great service. It intro- 
duces him to methods of arrangement and classification, and does 
not bewilder him as does the large catalogue with its multiplied 
entries under authors and subjects. In these department catalogues 
should be included not only author and subject cards for all books 
in the department, but analyticals for all important serials which 
bear upon the work of that department, whether shelved there or 
in the general library. In the preparation of these analyticals the 
cooperation of the librarian in charge is of the greatest value to the 
cataloguer, for he is able to come into constant touch with his readers 
and so can determine what will be of value. He knows, too, when 
that material is no longer in demand and can be safely removed, 
so that the catalogue may not become too bulky nor be filled with 
useless cards. These analyticals for the department libraries do not 
appear in the general catalogue nor do the cards for some of the 
department libraries, for example, the libraries of the schools of 
law, medicine, and pharmacy. 

The department catalogues are made even more useful by incor- 
porating with them cards for all books dealing with their particular 
subject to be found in the general collection or in other department 
libraries. This has been done in only two cases, the physics and 
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Germanic departments, but in both cases the value of the catalogue 
to the student is much increased. 

The Avery library possesses the most complete and developed 
catalogue of any department and might well serve as an example 
of what other departments should do. The catalogue contains 
analyticals not only for all important articles, but also for many 
important plates, and includes author and subject cards for all art 
books in the general collection, in the architectural department, and 
in the library of Teachers College. 

Another of these department catalogues of special interest is 
that of the Columbiana collection, containing everything that we 
have been able to obtain published by, or relating to, Columbia. 
This catalogue has never been incorporated in the large general 
catalogue, most of the material being duplicated in other parts of 
the Library, and the collection as a whole being deemed too valuable 
for general use. 

The serial catalogue in the periodical room gives the latest infor- 
mation in regard to all serials, whether the last number has been 
received, what has been bound, and how often the volumes or parts 
are issued. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 


Side by side with the building up of these smaller catalogues 
comes the growth and strengthening of the large general catalogue. 
In form this catalogue resembles a dictionary, and it follows as 
closely as possible the simple alphabetical arrangement of a dic- 
tionary. Every book is represented by an author or title card and 
usually by one or more subject cards. In this ability to multiply 
subject cards is embodied one of the great advantages of a cata- 
logue. A book may be classified under but one subject and stand 
in but one place on the shelves: but it may appear in the catalogue 
as many times and under as many headings as seems desirable. In 
assigning the subject heading, the aim is always to be as specific as 
possible, but to avoid dividing material too closely related to be 
dealt with separately. The opposite sides of a question are often 
united, since they are so constantly treated together that separation 
would be difficult. For example, temperance and intemperance, 
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emigration and immigration, free trade and protection. Subjects 
are brought together also by means of cross references, the smaller 
subjects being always referred to the larger and to other related 
subjects. 

A question arises in the arrangement of these cards as to whether 
in certain subjects and especially in historical groups, the arrange- 
ment should be alphabetical or chronological. A chronological 
arrangement is open to the objection that it makes searching for 
the work of a particular author difficult; but, on the other hand, it 
is valuable for those subjects which are likely to be studied histor- 
ically. In the Columbia catalogue the alphabetical arrangement has 
been followed in the main, the most notable exceptions being in the 
history cards for countries, which are divided into periods and 
alphabeted under these periods, each period being plainly indicated 
by guide cards. 

Another difficult question which confronts the maker of a cata- 
logue is whether subjects shall be kept together with divisions under 
countries, or whether it is more valuable to have all that relates to 
a country together. Shall we say, Botany—England, or England— 
Botany? Agriculture—U. S., or U. S—Agriculture? In the Co- 
lumbia catalogue the arrangement under countries has been followed 
largely, though there are many exceptions. Each exception, how- 
ever, is freely indicated by cross references, so that the reader will 
have no,difficulty in finding what he seeks. 

I have said that we follow as closely as possible the simple alpha- 
betical arrangement, but there are a few deviations from this rule. 
Even the most casual observer of our catalogue has probably noticed 
that it abounds in colored cards, and it was to make these variations 
in arrangement easier to detect and to understand that these colored 
cards were used. One soon learns that subject cards invariably 
have red tops; that criticisms of an author are on yellow cards; 
biography on green, and bibliography on blue; that these cards 
always stand before an author’s works; that countries are always 
preceded by their history or description, and that translations of a 
work follow the original. 

A dictionary catalogue often widely separates closely related 
subjects, and the student who wishes to find all that the library 
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contains on some rather general subject would prefer to have the 
catalogue arranged by classes. This need is met to some extent 
by the shelf-list, where the cards are arranged in classified form, 
an exact duplication of the books as they appear on the shelves. 
The reader is able to ascertain here what volumes the library has 
on the subject in which he is interested, and what on closely related 
subjects; it is in reality a subject bibliography of the material con- 
tained in the library. But a shelf-list can never take the place of 
a subject catalogue, because for every subject there are important 
pamphlets and articles in transactions and periodicals to which the 
shelf-list gives no clue. 


UNION CATALOGUE AND OTHER BIBLIOGRAPHIC AIDS 

An important bibliographic aid which we are receiving is the 
depository catalogue of the Library of Congress—an author list of 
all the books in that library. We are also receiving printed cards 
from the John Crerar Library in Chicago, and from the library of 
Harvard University. With these as a foundation we are com- 
mencing to build up a union catalogue, which shall represent all 
books of importance in these libraries and in the libraries of New 
York City which are not found in our own library. Though an 
author list only, it will yet be of great value to readers in helping 
them to ascertain where material which they need may be found, 
and which the system of inter-library loans will enable them to 
procure. 

In addition to these cards, we receive from various libraries 
valuable bibliographic aid in the form of printed lists. The New 
York Public Library issues a monthly list of accessions with which 
is combined an exhaustive bibliography of all the material in the 
library on certain subjects. Such lists have been issued on the 
Oriental drama, the genealogy and local history of England, hy- 
draulic engineering, gypsies, and many other subjects. Often the 
lists are so long that they run through several issues of the bulletin. 

The New York State Library prints and distributes the bibliog- 
raphies prepared by students of the Library School, and is always 
ready to help the scholar by ascertaining or verifying bibliographic 
data, and by the preparation of longer or shorter lists of reference. 
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The Library of Congress has a division of bibliography, the 
general function of which is to deal with inquiries too elaborate for 
attendants in the reading-room, and to compile lists of reference on 
topics of current interest, such as child labor, international arbi- 
tration, trusts, banking and finance. Other lists are prepared on 
cards and sent out on request as traveling catalogues, while still 
others are typewritten. 


Cost oF CATALOGUING 


Probably few users of the catalogue realize that it costs the 
library an average of twenty-five cents to record a book there, and 
that since each card must tell the location of the book which it rep- 
resents it costs the library an average of ten cents each time a book 
is transferred to a department library, or brought back from a 
department to the general collection. But this outlay is more than 
justified by the great advantage to the reader and the economy of 
his time in the bibliographic information which it gives. In the 
administration of the Library and particularly in the loan depart- 
ment the accurate description of the books and the exact indication 
of the part of the building in which they are stored is of the greatest 
advantage. It is to aid as much as possible in the quick delivery 
of books that the transfer of a book from one department to another 
or to the general library is so carefully noted in the catalogue and 
shelf-list, justifying the outlay which at first glance seems so large. 

For many years librarians all over the country have been endeav- 
oring to establish a central bureau for cataloguing, in order that 
this expensive work of preparing cards need not be duplicated. 
The Library of Congress has, within the last few years, partly 
solved the problem, cards for every book which it contains being 
printed in such numbers that libraries all over the country may be 
supplied by the payment of about one cent a card. Recently the 
scope of the work has been enlarged by asking various libraries to 
contribute copy for certain selected purchases of theirs, which are 
not represented in the Library of Congress, and for which there 
will be a general demand. For over ten years the cooperative cata- 
loguing of certain serial publications has been carried on by five of 
the largest libraries in the country. Each library is assigned a cer- 
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tain number of serials, analyzes all important articles, and sends 
copy to a central bureau, where the cards are printed and sold. 
Other large libraries are now printing cards and sending them to 
all who desire to buy them. Intime we hope to print our own cards 
also and contribute our part to this general exchange. Then, with 
as many duplicate cards as we wish, we shall place catalogues in 
each seminar and reading-room, as well as in each department 
library, an arrangement which will be of the greatest value in the 
library building, where collections are necessarily much scattered, 
and where a journey to the main catalogue often involves a vexa- 
tious interruption to the student. 
HarriET B. PRESCOTT 


THE “USEZ OR BOOKS 


HE true book-lover must be reminded from time to time that 
the printed pages of his affection, bound in his favorite cloth 

or leather, contain neither emotion nor thought nor action, nor any 
other thing in human experience, but only symbols of these; and 
that the personality of poet or sage, rescued as it seems from time’s 
annihilation by some sacrament of printing, and devoutly laid up 
in great libraries or shrined on our intimate shelves, has really no 
existence at all in books; for the reader must submit to the book 
and become the author before author or book may be said to live. 
More quickly than other folk the book-lover forgets that all life 
comes to us through our sense of touch, and depends for its intel- 
ligible career upon some faculty within us to translate the touch 
into experience of sight, or sound, or taste, or smell, or feeling. 
It may be a wholesome corrective of careless thinking to speculate 
on what music the automatic piano plays, when no ear is within 
touch of its sound-waves. For that large number of us who 
have come unawares to regard printing as an alchemy, a coining or 
at least a preservative of fame, and who speak of the unfound 
comedies of Menander as though they were more “lost” than the 
proverbial philosophy of Martin Tupper, it may be helpful to 
imagine the career of a book lost in the material sense of the word— 
unread, forgotten for centuries,—then discovered and deciphered 
by the scholars and received by a vast host as a new account of 
man. Yet until the book was read, it was but a compound of ink 
and paper; until then, how can we say that it contained this new 
account of man, or that this new account existed? If speculation 
so elementary and so old be new to us, we need not fear its con- 
clusions, either as setting too precious store by the phenomena of 
matter, nor as neglecting in a vague transcendentalism the prime 
facts of physical environment. We need only so arrange our think- 
ing as to recognize that experience does not come to us, but that 
we go to it; that the world of matter, from every direction, lays 
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upon us a constant and measurable hand; that the soul of each one 
of us, submitting to this finite instance, makes to its touch a varied 
and immeasurable reply ; that this inward response is what we think 
we hear or see beyond us; and that by the chart of these reactions, 
our experience only least insecure, we plot the itinerary of the stars, 
or locate paradise and hell. 

The ideal of literature is to blend the greatest sense of life 
with the greatest perception of its significance. Of all our facul- 
ties for perceiving the significance of life, memory serves us most 
wisely, by helping us to organize and to forget. To conceive of 
memory as an accurate, indelible record is to confound it with the 
phonograph. In the actual chronology of experience an effect 
often, if not usually, precedes our knowledge of its cause, but 
memory preserves the sequence in its proper order. The office of 
memory may almost be said to be creative, in that it throws light 
upon our reactions, and makes experience an intelligible thing. 
What is merely habitual or trivial it rejects, and our will can 
hardly alter the choice. Memory sets in order and explains what- 
ever can be understood, provided it seems important; and as 
though its vanity of its own insight were piqued, memory preserves 
as important whatever it can neither set in order nor explain. All 
of our experience that we are permitted to retain, memory locks at 
once in the small treasure-hold of knowledge, or propounds for 
indefinite review in the large anteroom of wonder. 

If we say that memory presides over the reactions of a divine 
soul touched by the material world, do we not approach that Greek 
myth whereby Mnemosyne was the daughter of our mother earth, 
fathered by heaven? We are still nearer in sympathy to the next 
generation of the legend, which made Mnemosyne the mother of the 
Muses. Not merely that the artist, by a sublime plagiary, would 
fashion us a new world in his own image—though this is true! But 
between art and memory there is more than kinship, for they both 
seek to render life more intelligible than it is, and for their own pur- 
poses they select and rearrange it; dnd they take note of the incom- 
prehensible only when it rises to the dignity of wonder. If we would 
examine their differences, we may say that art is anticipated 
memory, man’s conscious acceleration of the process of becoming 
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wise. In another contrast, art seeks to be race-memory; it would 
share itself, whereas memory is inward and secret; a memory 
shared is art. Of all the arts literature, the widest in scope and 
most communal in speech, has most kinship and most contrast with 
memory; it deals like memory with all experience, but it is the 
most public form of expression-—it reveals all things to all men. 
Or if this claim for it be too large, at least the utterance of books 
reaches the understanding of more men than the utterance of music 
or painting or sculpture, and the impulse to anticipate memory, to 
make life more intelligible than it is, most often is the impulse 
to write a book. 

The poet, like other men, submits his nature to contact with 
life, and by the normal process of memory sifts the resulting ex- 
perience. He differs from his fellows only in a superior energy, 
which craves the expression of life as it touches him and as his 
memory interprets it. Literature in the ordinary sense, then, might 
be defined as life seen through one intervention of personality. If 
the poet chance to read another man’s books, he submits himself 
to material contact no otherwise than when he submits himself to 
the world. Once more memory sifts his reactions, and leaves 
with him experience as seen through two interventions of per- 
sonality,—experience more highly organized, more intelligible, than 
is usually recorded from immediate contact with life. With other 
men this second harvest of memory remains as food for opinion; 
the poet utters it, and it becomes criticism. Yet the process of 
sifting is the same, whether memory sift life or literature. There- 
fore poetry, in Arnold’s great phrase, may be called a criticism of 
life; or criticism, starting with art instead of life as its phenomena, 
may, in the verse of Rosetti or Morris, be called poetry. The poet 
may submit his nature to experience seen through three or four 
or any number of interventions of personality, and we may call 
the result poetry, or criticism of criticism, or anything we please; 
very often we cannot tell, or the poet does not know, whether the 
life that stimulates him is direct or transmitted. But we can 
detect in each additional intervention of personality, in each remove 
from the first contact with the material world, a finer intelligibility 
—truth instead of facts, formulas instead of experiences, and fewer 
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exceptions. For the natural end of much living and thinking is 
philosophy; serious man would analyze himself into an abstraction 
and state himself in formulas for future use. Therefore those 
books which to the unconsidering are most lifeless, mere dry 
records,—like memory in that false conception,—chronicles of his- 
tory, tables of logarithms, economic statistics—are in reality pos- 
sible only as the product of experience manifold, infinitely sifted ; 
and might be, but for one consideration, the very crown of man’s 
intelligible account of life. 

The one disturbing consideration is that the further our re- 
actions are from the world of matter, and the nearer to the world 
of formulas, the stronger is our suspicion that they are not true. 
In the refinement of crude experience into philosophy, perhaps too 
much has been omitted. In literature, the first transcript of life, 
memory renders our contact with the world more intelligible by 
juggling with the facts, and by throwing out as many of the un- 
manageable facts as are not too strong for that treatment. In 
criticism, the transcript of literature, and in each succeeding trans- 
cript, there is an additional rearrangement, and a further discard- 
ing of the negligible facts, until the slender core of knowledge is 
stripped free. But if we subtract ten per cent. from a given number 
and from each succeeding remainder, we may soon subtract more 
than half the original number, and if a book travels far enough from 
the actual world, it may have subtracted, little by little, a too con- 
siderable proportion of reality. We may also have a profound sus- 
picion of all lines of least resistance. The tendency to reduce life to 
a formula, to see it and think of it in formulas, is in such a line. 
Much as we should expect the contrary, the faculty to show life 
as it is, with a childlike observation of all the facts, enjoying exist- 
ence without misrepresenting it, is the rarest of human gifts. The 
ability to enjoy books that so present life, is almost as rare as the 
ability to write them. Who has the nobler mind, Milton or Shak- 
spere, Aeschylus or Heroditus ? yet who shows life more as it 
really is? And even in a poet like Shakspere, who preeminently 
shows us life as it is, the average reader will enjoy, not life, but the 
occasional formulas of life. He “lived by writing things to quote,” 
said Bunner’s western appreciator of that “‘ Englishman of note”; 
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and the criticism reminds us that of all literary forms the proverb 
makes the easiest and widest appeal. ‘The sense of life is harder to 
achieve than the perception of its significance. Wisdom cries in 
the streets, whether we heed her or not; we shall inherit something 
from her merely by growing old. But the seeing eye and the 
hearing ear, the power to respond in every faculty to every hand 
the crowding world lays upon us, is found only in children and in 
a few poets. Philosophy is the commonest of human products, 
though what philosopher will admit that much of it is sound? The 
rarest of products is an imaginative book; and the most imagina- 
tive books show an almost unsifted, unmemoried world, life itself 
as a child might see it. 

To write such books is increasingly difficult in an age when 
all who write are likely to have read much, and the influence 
of their reading is strong upon them. The tyranny of books is 
the defect of their quality, which, by way of paradox, is a kind 
of literature. To read any criticism of life different from our 
own is to enlarge our existence by the measure of another per- 
sonality; to read books in various degrees of remoteness from 
actuality is to train our sympathies and our imagination; with what- 
ever premise the book starts, with whatever concessions of per- 
sonality or extravagances of unreality, the imaginative reader can 
accept all and fairly examine the conclusions. Or at least he 
could do so if the experience of many books had not destroyed his 
ability to see for himself. In the famous passage Browning de- 
scribes the phenomenon as of art in general, setting forth the 
merit of it— 


“we're made so that we love 
Tirst when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


But if a painting teaches us to see landscape after its pattern, how 
shall we correct the painting by the landscape! And how much 
less shall we correct by comparison with real life, those abstractions 
of experience which train us to observe nothing in the concrete! 
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From century to century the literature of every country, gov- 
erned by this strong tide toward abstraction, suddenly awakens 
to a distrust of its own formulas, and in some revolution or other 
returns to the earth, Antaeus-like, for a new vitality. So also the 
individual, in his smaller measure, recurs for first-hand reactions to 
the world, or to the books that give most the sense of such reaction, 
and thereby he corrects the vagaries of his memory or the memory 
of the philosophers, and begins anew his journey. The history 
of any honest mind is probably a long record of such retracings 
of the path from concrete to abstract life. The old petition of 
the Litany, that God may bring into the way of truth all such as 
have erred and are deceived, no longer glances at unorthodox 
theologians, but bears heavily upon the clearest-sighted, most accept- 
able of mankind; and he who would know life in books needs 
most to make it his prayer. When he reads what purports to be 
a picture of life, he must to some extent correct his impressions by 
those other impressions of life which he has received at first hand. 
When he reads a book which makes life intelligible through a 
second intervention of personality, he must correct his impression 
by the earlier corrected book. As the books he reads move further 
from actuality toward abstract truth, he must at all costs correct 
his reactions to each book by his wisest memory of all the preceding 
books, and of his one precious contact with reality, the measure 
of all. 

Well then, a skeptic might ask, why read books, since at best 
they are doubtful records of untrustworthy memories of life, which 
must be verified, if at all, at the touchstone of first-hand experi- 
ence? Why not confine oneself to first-hand experience? Every 
book-lover has so questioned far oftener than the skeptic. Every 
artist who habitually works in the world of anticipated memory has 
his moments of despair when he longs, like Hawthorne, to wield a 
pitchfork or weigh coal, if so be he may accomplish something real. 
Yet art—and above all, books—can bring us an infinitely greater 
horizon than we can travel to in our actual days. We need ask of 
the book only that it give as true a memory of life as possible, with 
the greatest sense of touch and the fewest abstractions. If even 
such books are at best but shadows—if even our memory of our 
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reactions to our world is variable and self-modifying, we lovers of 
books need not apologize too much. To be sure we cannot check 
off our kind of truth by apt experiments, as the scientist can his, 
but that is because literature has learned to deal with all of life at 
once, and science still deals with it in convenient sections. Life 
in sections yields demonstrations but not proofs; when the sections 
are put together they modify each other. The Hebrew proverb- 
maker says, “ He that trusteth in his riches shall fall, but the right- 
eous shall flourish as a branch.” And in school we were told that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to each other, but the boy 
who sat next to me surreptitiously explained how from that axiom 
he could deduce that three equals four. Later my teacher of chem- 
istry put a candle in a certain atmosphere to show how much 
brighter the flame would be. As a lover of books I have often 
reflected on the liberties they all took with life. Though they 
demonstrated natural laws, those laws are little in evidence from 
day to day. The rich do not greatly fall, nor does any one thing 
appear equal to another, nor yet does three equal four; and I 
have never again seen any light burning in that atmosphere, of 
which, through brevity of acquaintance, I have forgotten the name. 
The best literature has ceased to deal with life in sections; in this 
age it has learned to see the mystery of the world, and is humble. 
Science, which once was mystery-loving, grows rational and posi- 
tive. Well, we shall not grudge it its turn. 

We shall only think that the wisest sort of book is that which 
brings us life most nearly as it is—an imaginative book, rich in such 
experience as philosophy can be based on, not in philosophy itself. 
But if our taste lead us to begin with another sort, it is of no conse- 
quence. For the use of books is to discover oneself, and for that 
we shall need all kinds. The volume we take from the shelves is 
a fixed material stimulus to which our nature may or may not re- 
spond, or it responds variously at different times or in different 
moods. Until we have read every kind of book, and seen and 
heard every kind of art, we shall not know the full range of our 
own souls; and since we may not read or see or hear all, it becomes 
us to scorn no kind of book that waylays us. Every new page 
holds the romance of a possible new experience; so alsa do all the 
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familiar pages when we turn them again. Indeed, no book can 
tell us anything old, anything that is of the past, for whatever period 
of time the content of a book considers, its true date is the future, 
where the life it may stimulate awaits us. All good and all evil 
there await us, whereto we submit our souls, as for an experiment 
in reactions; we experiment with books rather than life, because 
life is too costly, and we have not lives enough. We must see the 
Gorgon head or our curiosity will never be laid; but the wise man 
follows the poet’s counsel and beholds it mirrored in the waters of 
art. Therefore he leaves the valley of immediate experience for 
the upland of books, submitting his soul to truth and joy and terror 
in severer refinements from height to height, until he breathes a 
bloodless ether, and his sense of being becomes strange and fails 
within. him, and he returns headlong to the valley, and renews the 
touch of life,—and begins again. 
JoHN ERSKINE 


THE LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
BY NIGHT 


The great facade moonlit, with silver fraught, 

The tree-crowned terrace, the ten columns high, 

The steep-pitched walls, the dome that fronts the sky,— 
All as of silence, beauty, marble wrought! 

Fairer than this the earth hath surely naught,— 

Fair as the life distilled in books that die 

Never, and to abide perdurably 

Mighty memorial,—citadel of thought! 


Below the City lies—towers, temples, seas,— 
A half-world’s forge and mart, a whole world’s lure, 
All life that is;x—what means it? Let us turn 
To thee, the gleaner of waste centuries, 
And hear: Truth, beauty,—these, with toil, endure: 
Search all my books; there is no more to learn. 
Paris SYKES 


CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD HERTER 
M.D. 1886 


Christian Archibald Herter, a graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in the year 1886, and since 1903 professor of 
pharmacology and therapeutics in that school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, died at his home in New York on December 5, 1910, of 
pneumonia. He was born in Glenville, Connecticut, September 3, 
1865, and was the elder son of Christian Herter and Mary Miles 
Herter. 

Dr. Herter combined in a singularly happy manner the instincts 
of a man of science, the temperament of an artist, and the genial 
qualities possessed by those who admire and love others. These 
characteristics brought him into close and sympathetic relations with 
a large number of people of varied experience, who became his 
attached friends and in turn contributed to his development. By 
inheritance and environment he received, throughout life, what was 
certainly encouragement, if not a stimulus, for the career which lay 
before him. His maternal grandfather, Dr. Archibald Miles, was a 
widely appreciated and greatly beloved physician. His father, born 
in Stuttgart, Germany, came to this country when a young man, and 
through his practical abilities and artistic capacity rose to promi- 
nence. His mother also combined a very marked esthetic feeling 
and facility in dealing with practical affairs. And both parents were 
unusually devoted to the education and welfare of their children. 

The early education received by Dr. Herter was private, and his 
scientific bent which had, at an early age, developed in the direction 
of chemistry, was encouraged by laboratory facilities of a simple 
character in his home. Subsequently, he became a pupil in the 
Columbia Grammar School in New York and thence entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, receiving his degree at an 
unusually early age. In 1886, when twenty-one years old, he mar- 
ried Susan Dows, fourth daughter of the late David Dows of New 
York, who has shared his professional and other interests with ex- 
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ceptional devotion. After graduation, Dr. Herter and his wife went 
to Baltimore, where he pursued his studies under Professor Welch 
at the Johns Hopkins University. He then visited Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and under the guidance of Professor August Forel, he devoted 
himself to the study of the nervous system, the outcome of which 
was the publication of his first book, “The diagnosis of diseases of 
the nervous system,’”’ which appeared first in 1892 and again, re- 
vised and enlarged, with the collaboration of Dr. L. Pierce Clark, 
in 1907. On his return to New York he engaged in medical prac- 
tice, which at that time was mainly of a neurological character. But 
his interest in the chemical aspect of medical problems led him 
gradually to relinquish routine practice and to devote himself to 
research, at first connected with clinical cases that came under his 
observation or care, and later, in more general problems involving 
questions of chemical pathology. In 1893, to procure facilities for 
these undertakings, the top floor of his house was fitted up as a 
series of laboratories, suited to chemical, bacteriological and experi- 
mental work, and here he and his assistants conducted many elabo- 
rate researches at a time when such labors were undeveloped in this 
country. He was one of the pioneers in the application of biological 
research to medical practice, an application which is even now only 
beginning to receive a wide recognition and to yield results most 
beneficial to mankind. The facilities thus created were freely and 
generously extended to others who wished to pursue investigations 
independently or to benefit by his counsels. 

For ten years, 1894 to 1904, Dr. Herter was visiting physician 
to the New York City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. When the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research was established, he 
became a member of its board of directors, a position for which his 
experience and talents eminently fitted him. In 1908 he was 
appointed physician to the hospital of the Rockefeller Institute and 
lived to see this important adjunct to the usefulness of that insti- 
tution completed. It is tragic that he could not have enjoyed the 
full fruits of his laborious years of preparation which this hospital 
and the associated laboratories would have afforded him. In 1897 
he was appointed professor of pathological chemistry in the Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, and he occupied this 
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chair for five years. The lectures delivered by him during this 
period were published in 1902. Upon resigning this position he 
studied in Europe with Hans Meyer in Marburg and Paul Ehrlich 
in Frankfurt. Upon his return, in 1903, he accepted the chair of 
pharmacology and therapeutics in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and, in addition to his own personal teaching, promoted 
the development of practical work in the college laboratories. 

Dr. Herter took a lively interest in the diffusion of knowledge 
of the medical sciences. This interest took practical form in the 
creation of two lectureship foundations, which made it possible for 
Europeans of distinction to deliver lectures before their professional 
brothers in this country. The first of these foundations was a gift 
to the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, made at 
the time he resigned his chair in that college; the second was created 
by a gift to the Johns Hopkins University in 1903. Further evi- 
dences of his public spirit and interest in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge were his activity in the formation of the Harvey Society, the 
establishment of the Journal of Biological Chemistry, and his ser- 
vices on the national board of referees, appointed by the President 
to advise the Secretary of Agriculture upon problems relative to 
the administration of the pure food laws, an undertaking involving 
the consideration of many highly technical questions. Among the 
works published in book form and not already mentioned, are: 
“The influence of Pasteur in medical science,’ 1904; “ Bacterial 
infections of the digestive tract,” 1907; “Infantilism,’’ 1908, and 
“Imagination and idealism in the medical sciences,” an address 
delivered in 1909 at the opening session of the College of Physi- 
ciens and Surgeons. He was also the author of a large number of 
technical papers, embodying the results of researches made in his 
laboratory and of observations incident to his medical practice. 

Among the many charming qualities in Dr. Herter’s character 
was his ready appreciation of others. He took personal pleasure in 
their achievements and was eager in his efforts to encourage those 
younger than himself to develop their abilities. He was profoundly 
interested in studying the lives of men who had accomplished much 
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for the benefit of mankind, and exercised his marked philosophical 
bent in tracing the threads of continuity that led them step by step 
to the culmination of their careers. His broad views of life, his 
sensitive sympathy and his esthetic appreciation gave a peculiar 
wisdom to his counsels and lent a singular charm to his com- 
panionship. 


Epwarp K. DuNHAM 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It has been the custom of the QUARTERLY to issue from time to time 
numbers devoted to some special feature of tniversity activity. In 
accordance with this custom the present number has been devoted to 

The University the Library. One contribution, a history of the 

Library Service library of King’s College, by Mr. Austin Baxter 
Keep, has been held for the next issue because of limitation of space. 

It is difficult for those who work in poor libraries—and perhaps no 
libraries are relatively poorer than those of large universities—to see 
that a library may be anything more than a collection of books, particu- 
larly that collection of books which is housed in what is called the library 
building. And the reason is this: a university library is rarely more 
than a collection of books, and such service as is attempted is largely 
of a clerical or police nature. Moreover, though the staff is expected 
to assist all departments, it is smaller than the staff of any other large 
department, and is, therefore, incapable of serving any one department 
efficiently. The result is, that the teaching staff is obliged either to 
undertake library duties or to allow instruction to be seriously impaired. 

Undoubtedly larger expenditures for library service are necessary, 
expenditures sufficient to secure service as expert as that in other 
departments of the University, but economical distribution of present 
expenditures is also necessary. In some departments of university 
service scientific management may be out of the question, but in this 
department, where the use of reading-rooms and of books may be 
measured, it should be possible. 

It is hoped that the articles on various aspects of the library ques- 
tion published here may serve at least to state the question. That 
university has barely reached the status of a university where there is 
no library question: nor is it animated by the university spirit if it 
fails either to recognize the question or to attempt an answer. 


In discussing the chief subject of this number, the Library of 
Columbia University, we may forget for the nonce the fact that many 
of the most eminent teachers and contributors to knowledge in any 

The Library ana [large institution of learning do their work satisfac- 

the University —_ torily with but few visits to the building which con- 

tains the common stock of books, charts and manuscripts. We may 
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forget the fact that universities may be named in which dancing-hall 
and gymnasium are more important buildings to the student body 
than the library. We need remember only that in the pursuit of every 
subject of human interest and inquiry in which the past plays a domi- 
nating part the library plays, or should play, a central part. It is the 
library that stores up the records of human achievement. It is the 
library which, when properly used, furnishes in fullest measure stim- 
ulus and direction to the inquiring mind and to the shaping imagina- 
tion. The so-called learned professions, the multifarious studies 
grouped under the faculty of philosophy, the semi-sciences with history 
at their head, certain departments at least of the pure and applied 
sciences and arts, the whole broad range of what for want of a better 
term may be designated the moral activities as distinguished from the 
practical, the zsthetic, and the strictly intellectual—studies allied, for 
example, with philanthropy—what could the workers in these fields 
accomplish without the library, and in how many ways would not their 
labors be hampered if the library were mismanaged or deprived of 
liberal financial support? The professor or the student to whom the 
laboratory, the lecture-room, or the study constitutes the center of 
university life might not for a while be conscious of an impairment or 
effacement—if such a thing were possible—of the library; but in time 
he would become aware of the fact that he was working in an environ- 
ment beginning to resemble an intellectual desert, and he would clamor 
for the improvement or the reestablishment of the storehouse of learn- 
ing to which, relying upon his private books and his instruments, he had 
paid little attention. 

Primarily the center of the so-called humane studies, the library is 
in a fundamental sense the center of all studies. It is the home not 
only of the books we consult, but of the books we read, and it is the 
books we read that sharpen our minds and kindle our emotions, thus 
preparing us to become competent students in whatever branch of 
knowledge our special instincts and capacities may lead us to pursue. 
There is no broadminded teacher who does not prefer to instruct stu- 
dents who have been and are fairly wide readers. This is but to say 
that there is no thoroughly qualified member of the University who 
does not recognize the paramount importance of the library. 

But more is wanted than mere lip-service, than mere acknowledg- 
ment of the central position of the library in the economy of the Uni- 
versity. What is wanted is use of the library by every professor and 
student, and, on the other hand, the completest recognition by the staff 
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of the library that that department of the University exists, not in and 
for itself, but for the use and benefit of the teaching and studying 
bodies. This is the day of so-called “library science” as well as of 
many other small, newly delimited bits of territory on the map of 
knowledge. Let us hope that our modern map-makers will not erase 
the large letters that ought to stretch across this map and spell the word 
Culture. They will not do this, we may be sure, so long as the library 
does its full duty toward the University and the University its full duty 
toward the library. 


Though young in years and not blessed with those stores of ancient 
learning which one finds garnered in Europe by ten generations of 
savants, the University library embraces collections in every field of 

The Library and intellectual activity that are of no mean proportions 
Research or slight intrinsic merits. Indeed, very few of the 
great historical series have escaped the watchful eyes of our librarians ; 
and, generally speaking, it would be well if our American scholars in 
the historical field, instead of attempting to rival the technical work of 
learned European critics, should devote themselves more assiduously 
to the interpretation of the multitudinous documents which are now 
made available in reasonably satisfactory typographical dress. The 
fruits of a century’s laborious searching on the part of highly equipped 
foreign scholars now stand upon our shelves, and by a judicious selec- 
tion of themes, Columbia scholars in European history may find full 
scope for their powers of research in the materials already available 
in the University library—to say nothing of the collections near at 
hand in the city. There are, of course, many limitations, and for that 
matter we cannot hope to rival here in the United States the historical 
collections of London, Paris, and Berlin. Without doubt a little more 
judicious cooperation among American libraries would make it possible 
for them to specialize in the several historical fields and to place at the 
service of American scholars a far wider range of materials than any 
single library could hope to claim even if the wildest dreams of avarice 
were realized. As for American history, the great general and local 
publications—within reasonable limits—are at the command of the 
Columbia searcher either here at the University or at some of the 
collections in the city. And Washington is but five hours away. But 
all research is not historical or antiquarian. Men of affairs are dis- 
carding with astonishing rapidity the ancient and honorable “ rule-of- 
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thumb-method” in the conduct of public and private enterprises, and 
are coming to value more than ever the light which the experience of 
the past and of other peoples can throw upon their special problems. 
This is true in every field—public economy, politics, jurisprudence, and 
business undertakings—and our library, already rich in materials, must 
stand prepared to furnish answers to or throw light upon (as far as this 
can be done from recorded human experience) any fundamental ques- 
‘tion of practical affairs that may arise in our time. This means that 
our primary and secondary sources in statistics, social reform and 
experimentation, legislation, and economic organization (public and 
private) must be as complete as possible and kept up-to-date by watch- 
ful supervision. Clearly this is no task to be fulfilled by a mere clerk. 
It must be undertaken by a score of vigilant specialists in touch with 
the live problems of their several fields. A colossal undertaking, in- 
deed, but work half done is little better than work undone. 


The appointment of Miss Gildersleeve as dean of Barnard College 
is to be regarded as most fortunate. Not only is Miss Gildersleeve an 
admirable scholar, a woman of high intelligence and distinguished 

The New Dean of humanity, but she brings from her training a pecu- 
Barnard liar fitness for this new position. Heretofore deans 

have been selected from the outside, a practice that owing to the youth 
of the College has, of course, been unavoidable. Miss Gildersleeve, on 
the other hand, as a resident of New York, a graduate of Barnard Col- 
lege, a doctor of philosophy of Columbia University, and for several 
years a teacher in Barnard College, brings to her new duties an intimate 
knowledge of the ideals and the needs of the College, which otherwise 
could have been acquired only after long residence. The point cannot 
be too strongly urged that Barnard College, from its position in a great 
city and the proud part and parcel of a great University, is in a position 
beset with problems quite different from almost all other women’s 
colleges in the East, which offer, therefore, indifferent models for imita- 
tion. It is a matter of congratulation also for reasons of sentiment, 
if for no other reason, that a graduate of Barnard College is to assume 
charge of its administration, and, from the point of view of the 
alumnae, the choice of Miss Gildersleeve is a very happy one. The 
faculty also are fortunate in having one of their own number as dean. 
As the appointment of Miss Gildersleeve in all these respects calls for 
a minimum amount of readjustment, so her career should be long, dis- 
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tinguished, and felicitous. The students, the alumnae, the faculty, the 
trustees, and the new dean herself are alike to be congratulated upon 
this new appointment. 


It was announced after the December meeting of the trustees of 
the University, that through the generosity of Mr. Edward D. Adams, 
of New York, the gift had been made to the University of a fund of 

The thirty thousand dollars to purchase and equip a 

Deutsches Haus Deutsches Haus. At the same time announcement 
was made that the four-story dwelling, 419 West 117th street, in what 
has come to be called Deans’ Row, had already been bought for the 
purpose and that it was the intention to fit it for occupancy before the 
end of theacademic year. The general administration of the Deutsches 
Haus is to be placed in charge of Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr. On 
the first floor it is intended to install an academic bureau of information 
corresponding to the Akademische Auskunftsstelle at the University 
of Berlin, so ably conducted by Professor Wilhelm Paszkowski. 
These two bureaus will act in cooperation to give-all possible infor- 
mation to intending students, either in Germany or the United States, 
who may desire to know how best to arrange for study and instruction 
of any kind in the institutions of each country. Through these offices, 
inquirers will be able to obtain readily and without expense all needed 
facts as to the facilities and equipment of the several universities and 
technical schools in any particular subject; as to programs of study 
and the requirements for degrees; and as to fees for instruction and 
the cost of living. 

On the second floor it is proposed to install a collection of books, 
maps, documents, magazines, newspapers, and similar material dealing 
with contemporary German life and letters, as well as a study for the 
incumbent of the Kaiser Wilhelm professorship of each year. The 
Germanistic Society of America, whose purposes are identical with the 
fundamental purpose of the Deutsches Haus, will have its headquarters 
here and will work in cooperation with it in its various activities. 

The upper part of the house it is proposed to equip as a dwelling 
for the use of the Kaiser Wilhelm professor and the foreign guests of 
the Germanistic Society during the period of their residence in New 
York. 

At the same meeting of the trustees, the gift was received from an 
anonymous donor of the capital sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
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to be added to the general endowment of the University, the income of 
which is ultimately to be used to promote the educational and cultural 
relations between Germany and the United States. By the aid of this 
fund it will be possible not only to strengthen the work of the Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship in the University of Berlin and of the Amer- 
ican Institute connected with it, but possibly also to extend the rela- 
tionship of Columbia still further to other German universities. 

The matter of the establishment of the Deutsches Haus at Columbia, 
in particular, has been taken up with extraordinary enthusiasm by the 
German press, where the sentiment is widely and warmly expressed 
that the new foundation is again an indication of the increasing desire 
for more complete intellectual reciprocity between America and Ger- 
many, and a new, and tangible, bond of union between two great nations. 


Since the beginning of the activity of the Columbia University 
Press, in 1894, the Macmillan Company have acted as the sales agents 
of its publications in this country and in Great Britain, and much of 

The University its success has been due to the connection with this 

Press well-known firm. The Press list in the meantime 
has become a considerable one, and the stock which it represents has 
grown to such proportions that it has more and more crowded aside to 
an undesirable extent the largely increased stock of the Macmillan 
Company, due to the expansion of their business as publishers. Under 
the circumstances, by mutual agreement this firm ceased on January 1, 
I9I1I, to be the sales agents of the Press and the business of selling its 
publications in the United States was on that date transferred to 
Messrs. Lemcke and Buechner, at their downtown store, 30 West 27th 
street. At the same time Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row, London, who is also agent for the publications of the Oxford 
Clarendon Press, was made sales agent of the Columbia University 
Press for Great Britain and the colonies. The Press, by these changes 
in its arrangements, which should tend in each instance to an increased 
assertion of its own identity as a publishing medium, looks forward to 
a largely increased business and a wider influence. To the end of its 
last fiscal year, in the sixteen years of its activity, the Press had issued 
with its imprint no less than one hundred and thirty-four books and 
pamphlets and had sold but three hundred short of forty thousand 
copies of its publications. 
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A number of the illustrations that accompany the present issue of 
the QuaRTERLY are the work of various members of Mr. Clarence Ei: 
White’s class in photography in the school of industrial arts, Teachers 

The Quarterly College, and are part of the class problems in the 

Illustrations regular work of the course. The September and 
December issues of the QUARTERLY contained several illustrations of 
the grounds and buildings furnished by the same class. 

The peculiar quality that is sought in these pictures is a rendering 
of the spirit of the architecture under various conditions of atmosphere 
and light—effects that we come to know and prize in daily association 
with the University. Studies like those already published and those 
here presented help us to see many beauties in our University 
surroundings. Work of the kind that Mr. White is doing in the 
teaching of photography as a means of expression is an important 
contribution to University life, and of the University to the arts. His 
influence is spreading and receiving recognition; as exhibitors in recent 
important exhibitions of photography in various parts of the country, 
his students have taken a foremost place. 

We have, as yet, nothing in America comparable with the schools 
of photography of Munich, Berlin and Vienna; they are of an extent 
and quality such as we attain only in our best engineering schools. But 
in Mr. White’s work there is the beginning and nucleus from which 
should develop in the matter of art, science, technique and their appli- 
cations to industry, one of the strongest departments of the new school 
of industrial arts. 


HHECUNLIVERSILY. 


CONVOCATION WEEK 


The twenty-seventh session of the American Association of Anato- 
mists, which was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, Decem- 
ber 28-30, was attended by Professor George S. Huntington, Professor 

tors Hermann von W. Schulte, Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
and Mr. Adam M. Miller of the department of 
anatomy. Professor Huntington presented a paper on the “ Develop- 
ment of the lymphatic system in reptiles,” which was illustrated with 
lantern slides; Professor Schulte read two papers: (1) “ The amniote 
homologies of the derivatives of the sulcus buccalis,” (2) “A note on 
the development of salivary glands in the human embryo,” also illus- 
trated with slides; Mr. Miller’s paper, which was also illustrated, was 
on “ The development of the jugular lymphsacs in birds”; Dr. Tilney 
presented a paper, illustrated with slides, on “ The development of the 
axial venous and lymphatic systems in Tragulus memmina.”” Demon- 
strations on the subjects of the papers were given by Professor Hunt- 
ington, Dr. Tilney and Mr. Miller. 


Before the meeting of the American Society of Biological Chemists 
held during the Christmas holidays, Dr. Jacob Rosenbloom and Pro- 
fessor William J. Gies presented a paper with demonstrations on “A 

ae ; new process for the purification of lipins.” At the 
Biologics! Chanuaty. cared meeting Mr. John L. Kantor with Professor 
Gies presented “ Additional experiments with the biuret reagent,” and 
also, ‘“‘ A new microscopic test for free acid.” At the meeting of the 
American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
Professor Gies read a paper on “Some experiments with salts of 
aluminium and beryllium.” Before the American Chemical Society, 
Dr. E. D. Clark and Mr. John L. Kantor presented “ The poisonous 
properties of the mushroom Inocybe infida.” Doctors P. B. Hawk, 
S. R. Benedict, W. Salant and A. D. Emmett, former members of the 
department, also participated in the meetings of the above societies. 


Professor Marston T. Bogert was reelected a director of the Amer- 
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ican Chemical Society for two years at the annual meeting of the 
Society, which was held in Minneapolis during the 
Christmas holidays. At the same meeting Pro- 
fessor M. C. Whitaker was elected editor of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 


Chemistry 


At the joint meeting of the American Philological Association and 
the Archeological Institute of America, held at Brown University, 
December 27-30, the following members of the department of classical 

: ; philology were in attendance: Professors E. D. 
asta srg tO B/ Perry, James R. Wheeler, James C. Egbert, C. 
Knapp, F. G. Moore, D. P. Lockwood, and Doctors T. L. Shear, 
and Gertrude M. Hirst. Of the former students in the department 
there were present Mr. A. L. Hodges, of the Wadleigh High School, 
New York; Professor Grace H. Macurdy, of Vassar College, Ph.D. 
1903; Dr. Mary B. Peaks, instructor in Latin in Vassar College; and 
Professor George M. Whicher, of New York Normal College, A.M. 
1904. There were present also, Miss Florence M. Bennett, Miss Susan 
Fowler and Miss Helen H. Tanzer, candidates for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

Among the papers read at the meeting were “The references to 
painting and literature in Plautus and Terence,” and “ Notes on ‘ etiam’ 
in Plautus,” by Professor Knapp; “ Notes on Tacitus’s histories,” by 
Professor Moore; “ Notes on Juvenal,” by Dr. Sturtevant; ‘“ The 
Andromache and the Trachinian women: Sophocles’s use of the Euri- 
pidean play,” and “ Note on the true surface of the earth in the Phaedo 
myth and the New Jerusalem of the Book of Revelation,” by Professor 
Macurdy ; “ The Duenos inscription,” by Miss F. M. Bennett; “ Adulat, 
Cicero, T.D. II, 24,” by Professor Whicher ; “ Parthenon studies,” by 
Mr. B. H. Hill, A.M. 1900, Director of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. 

Professor F. G. Moore was reelected secretary and treasurer of the 
American Philological Association. 


At the meeting of the American Economic Association held at St. 
Louis, December 27-31, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman and Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Mussey were present and took part in the discussion of 

Economics and S€veral of the papers. Professor Henry R. Seager 

Social Science was elected president of the Association for Labor 
Legislation which held its annual meeting at the same time, and Pro- 
fessor Samuel M. Lindsay was elected a member of the executive com- 
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mittee. Professor Lindsay was also elected president of the Academy 
of Political Science of the City of New York at its meeting in that city. 

The American Sociological Association, which also held its annual 
meeting in St. Louis, December 27-30, reelected Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings president and Dr. Alvan A. Tenney secretary and treasurer. 
Professor Giddings’s address, on “The relation of social theory to 
public policy,” dealt largely with the question how far great men are 
true social causes, and with their responsibility for the continuation of 
such evils as war. 

A large number of graduates and former students of the School of 
Political Science read papers or participated in the discussion at the 
meetings. Among these were the following: Professor A. S. Johnson, 
of Chicago, on “The Ricardo centenary’; Professor W. F. Gephart, 
of the Ohio State University, on “ Canals and railways”; I. M. Rubino, 
of the United States Bureau of Labor, on “Chinese and Japanese im- 
migration’; Professor L. M. Keasbey, of the University of Texas, on 
“Economic aspects of conservation”; Dr. E. W. Capen, on “ Western 
influence in the Orient”; Professor U. G. Weatherly, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, on “The racial element in social assimilation”; Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on “ Chicago 
city and commission expenditures”’; Professor I. Loeb, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, on “ Direct primaries of Missouri”; Mr. Theodore 
Marburg, of Baltimore, on “ Public opinion and international arbitra- 
tion”; Professor W. A. Willcox, of Cornell University, on “ The dis- 
cussion of fecundity in France and the United States”; Dr. L. W. 
Hatch, of the New York State Department of Labor, spoke for the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and the Rev. Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, superintendent of the Department of Church and Country 
Life of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, read a paper on 
“The church and the rural community.” 


Professor G. D. Strayer, of the department of educational adminis- 
tration, and Professor E. L. Thorndike, of the department of educa- 
tional psychology, attended the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which was held at 
Minneapolis, December 27-30, and presented papers. 
Professor Thorndike was elected vice-president of the Association, and 
chairman of section L. He read papers also before the American 
Psychological Association and the Federation of Science Teachers at 
their meetings in December, 1910. 


Education 
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Teachers College was well represented at the third annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association, which was held in 
St. Louis, December 27-30. The following papers were presented by 
members of the staff: “ The nutritive value of seaweeds,” by Miss Mary 
D. Swartz Rose; “ Institution management,” by Miss Florence R. Cor- 
bett ; “ Economic values of housework,” by Mr. John Leeds; “ Textile 
testing laboratory for the United States Army,” by Miss Florence 
Winchell; “A study of bluings,” by Miss L. Ray Balderston; while 
Dr. B. R. Andrews presented the report of the committee on education 
for the child-nurse, prepared by Professor Adelaide Nutting. 


The American Historical Association held its annual meeting in 
Indianapolis during the Christmas holidays. Professor William M. 
Sloane was elected president of the Association for the ensuing year, 
and Professor William A. Dunning second vice- 
president. Among the papers read were the fol- 
lowing: “The relation of history to the newer sciences of man,” by 
Professor Robinson ; ‘ Motive and character in Polybius,” by Professor 
Botsford; and “ Alexis de Tocqueville and the Republic of 1848,” by 
Dr. Charles D. Hazen. 


History 


Professor F. N. Cole was reelected secretary and editor of the 
Bulletin at the annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society, 
held at the University, December 28-29. Professor D. E. Smith was 
reelected librarian and Professor C. J. Keyser was 
elected to membership in the council. 

Among the papers read at the meeting was one on “ Natural families 
of curves in a general curved space of ” dimensions,” by Mr. Joseph 
Lipke, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, A.M. 1906. Pro- 
fessor Keyser presented a paper entitled “The asymmetry of the imagi- 
nation: a mathematical thesis,” at the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, held at Princeton University, December 


27-29. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers which was held recently in New York, both Professor 
Charles E. Lucke and Professor Walter Rautenstrauch took an active 

Mechanical part, the former as member of the general commit- 
Engineering tee on meetings, and as chairman of the committee 
on the standards of the gas power section, and also as member of the 
committee on codes for standard tests. Professor Rautenstrauch was 


Mathematics 
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elected chairman of the committee on meetings in the City of New 
York, and it was under his direction that all the details of the conven- 
tion were worked out. In the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Professor Lucke served as secretary of the Edison medal com- 
mittee. At the meeting of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Professor Lucke was elected first vice-president for the 
ensuing year. 


The midyear meeting of the Modern Language Association was 
held at the College of the City of New York on December 28-30. Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, president of the Association, delivered an 
address on “ The economic interpretation of literary 
history.” Papers were read by two graduate stu- 
dents in the department of English and comparative literature: Mr. 
Joseph L. Tynan, “The influence of Greene on Shakspere’s earlier 
romance”; Mr. Samuel Lee Wolff, “Scott’s Ivanhoe and Sidney’s 
Arcadia.” The departments of Germanic languages and literatures 
and of Romance languages and literatures were very generally repre- 
sented at all of the sessions of the meeting, and Professor A. F. J. 
Remy of the former department read a paper on “ The Tannhauser 
legend.” 


Modern Languages 


At the tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation held at Princeton, New Jersey, December 27-29, Professor 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge was elected president for the ensuing 
year. Professor Woodbridge also presented a paper 
on “The belief in sensations.” Among the other 
papers presented were “An examination of four realistic theories of 
perception,” by Professor Dickinson S. Miller, and “The new realism 
and the old,” by Professor William P. Montague. Professor John 
Dewey and Dr. Walter B. Pitkin were on the program as leaders in 
the discussion on “‘ The platform of the six realists,’ and Dr. Harold 
C. Brown was one of the leaders of the discussion on “ The value for 
philosophy of mathematical methods and ideals.” Professor Wilmon 
H. Sheldon, of Dartmouth College, formerly instructor in philosophy 
at Columbia, read a paper on “Ideals of philosophic thought,” and 
Professor Walter J. Marvin, of Rutgers College, A.B. 1893, and a 
graduate student in the department of philosophy 1895-97, read a 
paper on “ The existential proposition.” 


Philosophy 


At the meeting of the American Physical Society, which was held 
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in Minneapolis, December 27-30, S. R. Williams, professor of physics 
in Oberlin College, Ph.D. 1906, presented a paper on “ Experimental 
indications of the nature of magnetism,” and R. A. 
Millikan, professor of physics in the University of 
Chicago, Ph.D. 1895, one on “The isolation of ions; the question of 
valency in gaseous ionization.” 


Physics 


Professor Frederic S. Lee and Professor Russell Burton-Opitz 
attended the meeting of the American Physiological Society which was 
held at New Haven, December 27-30. At this meeting Professor Lee 
was reelected a member of the council of the So- 
ciety. Professor Lorande Loss Woodruff, of Yale 
University, A.B. 1901, Ph.D. 1905, Professor Charles R. Stockard, of 
Cornell University, Ph.D. 1907, William Salant, M.D. 1899, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and Carl L. Alsberg, A.B. 
1896, M.D. 1900, also of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
all former students in the department of physiology, took part in the 
proceedings of the various scientific societies which held their meetings 
at New Haven, Ithaca and Minneapolis. 


Physiology 


The meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
which was held during Christmas week at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was attended by Professors Richard Gottheil, John D. Prince, 

Onental A. V. Williams Jackson, and Doctors Abraham 

Languages Yohannan, Nicholas A. Koenig and Frederick A. 
Vanderburgh, of the division of Oriental languages, and by Chaplain 
Raymond C. Knox. Professor Gottheil also represented the Univer- 
_ sity at the meeting of the governing board of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem held in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
conjunction with the meeting of the Archeological Institute. 


At the annual meeting of the national council of the American 
Physical Education Association held at Columbia University, Decem- 
ber 31, Professor George L. Meylan was reelected president of the 

, _ Association. Professor Meylan read a paper on 
Physical Education «THe functions of hygiene in the department of 
physical education,” and also presented a report of the ‘“‘ Organization, 
administration and staff of the physical education department” at the 
annual meeting of the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, held at Columbia University, December 30. Professor Meylan 
was also elected representative of the second district for the year 1911 
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at the annual meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, December 29. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Athletic Research Society held at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York, December 28, Professor Meylan, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on athletic administration, presented a report of the work of 
the committee for the year 1910. 


Professors Cattell and Thorndike represented the department of 
psychology at the Minneapolis meeting of the American Psychological 
Association and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Professor Cattell was elected chairman 
of the committee of arrangements for the Inter- 
national Psychological Congress to be held at Columbia and Harvard 
in 1913. A paper on “The psychology of drowsiness,” by Dr. H. L. 
Hollingworth was presented in his absence. Dr. W. Van Dyke Bing- 
ham read a paper on “ Tonal fusion.” He was elected secretary of the 
American Psychological Association. There were about twenty former 
students or instructors who read papers or were present at the meeting. 
The officers in philosophy and psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota—Professors Wilde, Swenson, Haynes, Miner and Woodrow— 
were all former students at Columbia. 


Psychology 


At the meeting of the American Society of Naturalists held at 
Ithaca, New York, during the holidays, Professor Thomas H. Morgan 
read a paper on the “ Application of the pure line conception to sexual 
dimorphism and sex-limited inheritance,” as a con- 
tribution to the symposium on pure lines. Before 
the American Society of Zoologists, which held its meeting in the same 
place, Professor Morgan read two more papers,—one, “ The origin and 
inheritance of eye-color in Drosophila,” the other, “The heredity of 
wing-mutation in Drosophila.” At the same meeting, Mr. A. Franklin 
Shull presented a paper on “The proportion of male-producers in 
Hydatina senta as affected by external and internal conditions.” 

x DR Te 

The exercises in honor of the appointment of Miss Gildersleeve as 
dean of Barnard College were held in the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School on February sixteenth in the presence of an audience 

Installation of Consisting of trustees, members of the University 

Miss Gildersleeve Council, of the Barnard and other faculties, of the 
graduates of the College, and nearly the entire undergraduate body, as 
well as many distinguished guests and representatives of other colleges. 


Zoology 
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After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Grosvenor of the board of trustees 
of Barnard College, Dr. Brownell, as chairman of the board of trustees, 
made a short address of welcome to the guests assembled and spoke of 
the significance of the fact that at the end of twenty years of life 
Barnard College had educated its own dean. 

The provost of the College, Professor Brewster, who followed 
Dr. Brownell, dwelt on the importance of providing for and safe- 
guarding all faculty interests as the most important part of collegiate 
life and spoke in particular of the unique place that Barnard College 
holds in the eastern college world in being part of a University and 
having its intellectual standards guaranteed by association with the 
University; in the light of which facts the appointment, as dean, of 
Miss Gildersleeve, who is a graduate of, and a professor in, the College, 
becomes of special significance. 

Miss Alice Chase, president of the Associate Alumnae of Barnard 
College, spoke, in behalf of the alumnae, of the high regard and confi- 
dence with which her associates regarded Miss Gildersleeve; and Miss 
Polhemus, as president of the Undergraduate Association of Barnard 
College, conveyed similar greetings from the undergraduates. 

President Butler thereupon formally inducted Miss Gildersleeve 
into office, presenting her with the keys of the College, and briefly 
pointing out the nature and importance of her duties, as well as her 
peculiar fitness for her position. 

In reply to these various speakers, Dean Gildersleeve, after a few 
introductory remarks, spoke at length in defense of college education 
for women, saying that even in this day some apology seemed to be 
necessary for it. Particularly in New York City is there need for the 
promulgation of the idea that a college education may be of quite as 
lasting benefit to women as to men, and in some respects of even greater 
benefit. It is necessary to apply the same common-sense in devising 
sanctions for the education of women as for the education of men, and 
if these sanctions are once recognized, the value of a college education 
will be apparent. Miss Gildersleeve further spoke of the particularly 
splendid opportunities that are offered by Barnard College from its 
position in New York City, from the tone and quality and character of 
its graduates, its undergraduates, its faculty, and all its other officers, 
and described in a few words many of the most poignant needs of the 
College. A prayer by Dr. Grosvenor closed the exercises, which, 
though short, were of an uncommonly successful nature. 
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At the meeting of the trustees held on Monday, January 5, the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred in camera upon the 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor, Dr. Ernst Daenell. There were present, in 

Honore: tor addition to the trustees, the University Council and 
Professor Daenell the faculty of political science. In presenting Dr. 
Daenell, Professor Goodnow said: 


It is one of the commonplaces of history that the members of one 
generation dream dreams which are to be the ideals of their children, 
and to be realized by their children’s children. A dream of our fathers 
was the reign of universal peace; that dream may be said to be an ideal 
of our own time. One of the means by which this ideal is to be real- 
ized is the exchange of instructors, which, owing to the interest of his 
Majesty the German Emperor, has become so characteristic of the edu- 
cational relationships of Germany and the United States. 

No one, Mr. President, could be better fitted to aid in fulfilling the 
purpose of this exchange than the gentleman who has been during this 
year the representative of German scholarship at this institution. His 
gracious kindliness and his unfailing tact have endeared him to those 
of us who have had the honor to be most closely associated with him; 
while his erudition, clearness of vision and aptness of expression have 
called forth the admiration of those who have been fortunate enough 
to work with him and under his guidance. 

Mr. President, it is my privilege to ask of you that, on behalf of 
Columbia University, you confer the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters upon Ernst Daenell, doctor of philosophy, professor of modern 
history in the University of Kiel, Kaiser Wilhelm professor of German 
history and institutions for the year 1910-11 in Columbia University, 
historian, scholar and teacher. 


In conferring the degree upon Dr. Daenell, President Butler said: 

Ernst Daenell, professor of history in the University of Kiel, com- 
panion, colleague and friend; excellent and productive scholar in an 
important field of historical study; holding for the year the high dig- 
nity of Kaiser Wilhelm professor,—I gladly admit you to the degree 
of doctor of letters in this University. 

The Deutscher Verein of the University held in the Commons, on 
the evening of December 13, what was in point of attendance and gen- 
eral enthusiasm the most successful Kommers in its history, Professor 
Ernst Daenell being the guest of honor. Among numerous other guests, 
town and gown, were Mr. James Speyer, the donor of the foundation 
fund of the Theodore Roosevelt professorship, Mr. Edward D. Adams, 
through whose recent gift the University has come into possession of 
the Deutsches Haus, and President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, the most recent incumbent of the Theodore 
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Roosevelt chair in the University of Berlin. Both Professor Daenell 
and President Wheeler made notable speeches, the one in German on 
past and present features of German student life, and the other in 
English on his own experiences in Germany as student and professor. 
In honor of both, in traditional manner “salamanders were rubbed,” 
and both were made honorary members of the Verein and decorated 
with its ribbon. 

The Verein, now in the twelfth year of its existence, has entertained 
in similar manner all of the Kaiser Wilhelm professors in turn, and 
has contributed in its way a pleasant modicum to the cause of goodwill 
that this whole movement of university comity indicates. 

x Kx 


The annual meeting of the trustees of the Press was held on De- 
cember 12, 1910. Professor William P. Trent was elected a member of 
the board, which is further constituted as follows: Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president; William H. Carpenter, secretary ; 
John B. Pine, treasurer; Brander Matthews, Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, William Dawson Johnston, Frederic S. Lee, Ashley 
H. Thorndike and Edmund B. Wilson. The report of the secretary 
presented at the meeting showed that fifteen new titles had been added 
to the list of Press publications during the year, making the number 
covered by the report 104. There were sold during the year 3,735 
volumes and 1,322 pamphlets. Of volume xii of the CoctumBia UNI- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY, 19,800 copies were printed. 

The contract with the Macmillan Company, as sales agents of the 
Press, was terminated by mutual consent, to take effect January 1, 
IgiI, and the business of selling its publications in the United States 
was transferred to Lemcke and Buechner, at their downtown store, 
30-32 West 27th street. Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row, London, the well known publisher of the Oxford University 
Press, was made at the same time sales agent for Great Britain and the 
colonies. 

Since the last report of Press activities in the QUARTERLY, four 
volumes have been issued: ‘The influence of Moliére on restoration 
comedy” by Dudley H. Miles, in the Studies in comparative litera- 
ture; “Charles de Sainte-Marthe (1512-1555)” by Caroline Ruutz- 
Rees, in the Studies in Romance philology and literature; “ The Bellum 
Civile of Petronius” by Florence T. Baldwin, in the Studies in classical 
philology; and “ Karl Lebrecht Immermann. A study in German ro- 
manticism” by Allen W. Porterfield, in the Germanic studies. 


Press Activities 
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Mr. Miles’s book is, as his preface states, an attempt to determine 
the nacure and extent of the influence exerted by Moliére on English 
comedy from 1660 to 1700, with the purpose not so much to identify 
particular cases of indebtedness as to study the general features of the 
influence of the French author on the art and outlook of the period. 
The author concedes that the Restoration would have produced a 
comedy possibly not much different from the actual product, even if 
Moliere had never lived. The peculiar variety, however, developed 
during the period undoubtedly did owe a good deal to Moliére. He 
concludes that, taken as a type, the comedy of the Restoration actually 
both owed its inception and found its development in an imitation of 
Moliére’s comedy of manners. The book contains at the end in an 
appendix a list of borrowings from Moliére, a bibliography and an 
index. 

Miss Ruutz-Rees’s monograph gives a comprehensive account of 
the life of one of the lesser men of letters, as she describes him, of the 
early Renaissance, with the idea of incidentally throwing light upon an 
important period. The author concludes that it is to Sainte-Marthe’s 
place in the history of literary modes that his biographer must look for 
justification and upon which must rest his claims to a place in the his- 
tory of French literature. In several respects he anticipated the poets 
of the Pléiade, and he forestalled the Lyonnese school in the expression 
of the Platonism which was an essential part of Petrarchism during 
the first decade of its existence in France. The book contains appen- 
dices, bibliography and an index. 

Miss Baldwin in her book has edited the Bellum Civile of Petronius, 
and furnished it with a long and careful introduction which considers 
the author, the book—the Satirae—in which the poem occurs, and 
finally, in detail, the poem itself, together with a commentary and 
metrical translation into English. 

The particular purpose of Dr. Porterfield’s monograph on Immer- 
mann, as he states it, is to determine that writer’s exact relation to 
romanticism, and to give a broad and concrete picture of romanticism 
so far as it can be done with only Immermann himself as a background. 
In carrying out his scheme, the author has thoroughly investigated the 
various creative and critical works of Immermann, and has endeavored 
to show wherein he is romantic, the different forms his romanticism 
assumes, and wherein he is not romantic. The conclusion is arrived at 
that Immermann’s relation to German romanticism was intimate but 
imitative and sometimes spurious, incoherent but lifelong. He became 
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from year to year less romantic, but so also did his age. From time 
to time, he quarreled with romanticism, but he never completely broke 
with it, As an adopted citizen of the romantic republic, says the 
author, he was at times a loyalist, at times a malcontent, and at times 
a rebel. The book contains, at the end, a chronological list of Immer- 
mann’s writings and a bibliography. 


Ye 


The University was represented at the Conference of the Religious 
Education Association, which was held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
February 14-16, by Professor James F. Kemp of the department of 
geology, and Professor Cassius J. Keyser of the 
department of mathematics. 

A fund has been secured by Dean Russell of Teachers College to 
meet the expense of a course of lectures on a selected religious topic 
to be given by an invited speaker. It is the intention that these lectures 
shall be a scholarly contribution to the subject of religious education, 
and that they shall be given with the practical needs in the training 
of teachers especially in view. The first lecturer was the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, D.D., formerly pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, California. During the opening week of the second term, at 
an hour when all other exercises were suspended, Dr. Brown delivered 
five “ Lectures on the religious life.” 

The appointment of Mr. Warren A. Rogers, a student in Union 
Theological Seminary, as a director of religious work in Teachers Col- 
lege under the chaplain of the University, has resulted in an increase 
of interest and activities, as is evidenced by the marked improvement 
in the attendance at the daily Chapel services. 

The Y. M. C. A. has appointed Mr. Harold Taylor, ’o9, assistant 
secretary. By reason of the cooperation between the Association and 
the Students’ Club, it is now possible to open Earl Hall on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings after five o’clock, when infcrmal receptions 
to foreign college students in New York City are held. A supper 
is served at a small cost and an address made by a prominent speaker. 
Professor George W. Knox, of the Union Theological Seminary, and 
President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, have been guests 
of honor. 

On Sunday, February 12, the Rev. Hugh Birckhead, ’99, Rector of 
St. George’s Church, preached the sermon at the special alumni service. 
The Sunday sermons during the balance of February and March will 
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form a series on “ Christian citizenship” and will be delivered by the 
following clergymen: Rt. Rev. Chauncey Bunce Brewster, D.D., Bishop 
of Connecticut ; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., B.D., secretary of Yale 
University; Rev. William Arnold Shanklin, D.D., president of Wes- 
leyan University; Rev. John M. Thomas, D.D., president of Middle- 
bury College. 

See ae ok 


At the annual meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, held at the New Theater on December 8 and g (in conjunction 
with the National Institute of Arts and Letters), President Butler read 

Columbia in the 2 paper on “ The revolt of the unfit: Reflections on 
American Academy the doctrine of evolution”; and Professors W. M. 
Sloane and Brander Matthews read papers commemorating deceased 
members of the Academy. Among the other members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters who are officially connected with Colum- 
bia are Mr. Thomas Hastings, director of atelier, Mr. Daniel C. French, 
professor of sculpture, Mr. Kenyon Cox, professor of painting, and 
Mr. John W. Alexander, P. N. A. Mr. William C. Brownell is to 
deliver at Columbia the paper on “Criticism” which he read before 
the American Academy of Artsand Letters. President Butler’s address 
was published in the February number of the Educational Review. 


* * x 


The fifth annual report of the president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, covering the year ending September 30, 1910, shows that the 
trustees had in hand at the end of the year funds amounting to 
Fifth Amnaal Regort $11,114,056.86, consisting of the original gift of 

of the Carnegie $10,000,000 par value of five per cent. bonds and 

Foundation one million accumulated surplus. The income for 
the year was $543,881.20. During the year sixty-four retiring allow- 
ances were granted, of which forty-six were in accepted institutions 
and eighteen in institutions not on the accepted list. During the year 
twenty-three pensioners died. Among distinguished teachers who re- 
tired during the year were Professor Burt G. Wilder of Cornell; Dean 
Van Amringe and Professor Chandler of Columbia, both well advanced 
in years and in academic honors; Professor George L. Goodale, the 
famous botanist of Harvard; Professor Osborne of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who has taught mathematics in that institution 
since its foundation ; Chancellor MacCracken of New York University ; 
President Seelye of Smith College; and Professor Calvin M. Wood- 
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ward of Washington University, St. Louis. These distinguished men 
average in age seventy-two years, and illustrate how well the vigor and 
influence of the scholar can be continued to a ripe maturity. 

There were admitted to the accepted list during the year the Uni- 
versity of California, the joint institutions of the State of Indiana,— 
Indiana University and Purdue University—and Wesleyan University, 
the last named a college. 

In the first part of the report the president of the Foundation fol- 
lows up the bulletin on Medical Education by a paper on the Relation 
of the University to the Medical School, in which he calls attention to 
the responsibility attaching to any college or university which under- 
takes medical education. The second part of the report is a careful 
attempt to state the existing causes of friction between the secondary 
school and the college, and the loss of educational efficiency in the 
present methods of bringing pupils from the school to the college. The 
complaint of the college against the secondary school and the complaint 
of the secondary school against the college are set forth. An extremely 
interesting part of the report is a statement of the observations of 
Oxford tutors upon the preparation of the Rhodes Scholars. The 
strong points in the American boy’s preparation are readily seen by 
these trained teachers, and the weaknesses which they find point directly 
to the superficiality and diffusion of the work done in the American 
secondary school and college. 

The president of the Foundation urges that this whole question be 
approached by secondary school men and college men in a spirit of 
cooperation. Neither the certificate method of admission nor the piece- 
meal examination method have in his opinion solved the problem. He 
urges that the college must find a solution which will test better than 
the certificate or the piecemeal examination the fundamental qualities 
of the student, and which will at the same time leave to the high school 
a larger measure of freedom. He recommends a combination of cer- 
tificate and examinations, the latter of a simple and elementary char- 
acter, but calling for a high quality of performance without which the 
candidate will not be admitted. For example, under this plan the boy 
who cannot write good idiomatic English would not be admitted to 
college at all, but would be sent back to the secondary school. The 
entrance requirements recently adopted at Harvard are quite in line 
with these recommendations.* The president of the Foundation urges 


* Requirements with the same end ‘in view were adopted by Columbia as 
early as 1908.—Editor. 
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a cooperation between the secondary school and the college not as unre- 
lated institutions, but as two parts of a common system of education. 
He argues that the interest of the great mass of high school students 
must not be sacrificed to the interest of the minority who are looking 
toward college. He insists on a larger measure of freedom for the 
secondary school, but on the other hand he argues that the interest of the 
boy who goes to college and of the boy who goes from the high school 
into business are alike conserved by learning a few things well, not 
by learning many things superficially. The boy who has obtained such 
intellectual discipline is a fit candidate for college, whether he has 
studied one set of subjects or another; without this intellectual disci- 
pline he is unfit alike for college or business. It is therefore, in the 
opinion of the president of the Foundation, the plain duty of the col- 
lege, at the present stage of American educational development, to 
articulate squarely with the four-year high school and to leave to the 
secondary school the largest freedom, so that it may educate boys, not 
coach them ; but at the same time to require of the candidates for admis- 
sion tests which rest upon high performance in the elementary studies 
and which mean mastery of the fundamentals. In such a program 
lies the hope of scholarly betterment and of civic efficiency for both 
college and high school. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


December meeting:—The thanks of 
the Trustees were tendered: to the 
anonymous donors of $100,000 to be 
added to the general endowment of the 
University; to Edward D. Adams for 
his generous gift of $30,000 for the 
purchase and equipment of a Deut- 
sches Haus; to the anonymous donor 
of the sum of $1,000 for the payment 
of salaries in the department of music 
for the academic year 1910-11; to A. 
V. Williams Jackson, class of 1883, 
for his gift of $100 to be applied to 
salaries in the department of Indo- 
Iranian languages for the academic 
year 1910-11; to T. Ludlow Chrystie, 
class of 1892, Albert W. Putnam, 
class of 1897, and Harold H. Weekes, 
class of 1903, trustees, for their gift of 
$10,000, the income of which is to be 
applied to the support of Columbia 
athletic teams competing in intercol- 
legiate sport. 

The Trustees approved the amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital changing the title 
to the Sloane Hospital for Women 
and enlarging the scope of the hospi- 
tal; and authorized the execution of a 
supplementary agreement providing for 
such amendments. 

The budget for r91o-11 as adopted 
March 7, 1910, was modified by certain 
rearrangements in the departments of 
physical education and surgery, and by 
the addition of an appropriation for 
scholarships. 

The following appointments were 
made: David Jayne Hill, LL.D., to be 
lecturer on the Carpentier foundation; 
Walter Henry Hall, to be conductor of 
the University chorus; J. G. Callan, H. 
G. Reist, H. F. T. Erben, R. H. Rice, 
and L. C. Loewenstein, to be lecturer 
in mechanical engineering for the 
first half year; Frederick Ray and 
Fred Ophuls, for the second half year; 
Lincoln De G. Moss, Fred O’Neil, Fred 
J. Miller, L. R. Pomeroy, Charles B. 
Going, class of 1882, N. C. Grover, to 
be lecturers in mechanical engineering 
for the second half year; (upon the 
nomination of the medical faculty) 
Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D., research pro- 


fessor of physiology, to be professor 
of physiology; Matthew Lawrence 
Carr, M.D., to be instructor in otology, 
Allen Oldfather Whipple, M.D., to 
be instructor in clinical surgery at 
the Presbyterian Hospital. 

The following appointment was 
made under Extension Teaching: Dud- 
ley H. Miles, English, vice W. W. 
Fisher, resigned. 

The following assignment was 
made: (upon the nomination of the 
medical faculty) Frederic S. Lee, 
Ph.D., research professor of physioi- 
ogy, to a seat in the faculty of med- 
icine. 

The following promotions were 
made: (upon the nomination of the 
medical faculty) James G. Dwyer, 
M.D., now assistant in bacteriology, to 
be instructor in bacteriology, vice Hans 
Zinsser, M.D., resigned; Dudley S. 
Conley, M.D., now asssistant in sur- 
gery, to be instructor in clinical sur- 
gery at Bellevue Hospital. 

Leave of absence for the second 
half of the academic year IQIO-II was 
granted to Bayard Boyesen, A. B., in- 
structor in English. 


January meeting:—The following 
officers and members of standing com- 
mittees were elected: chairman, Mr. 
Rives; clerk, Mr. Pine; to succeed Mr. 
Rives on the committee on finance, Mr. 
Sands; to succeed Rev. Dr. Vincent on 
the committee on honors, Rev. Dr. 
Coe; to succeed Rev. Dr. Coe on the 
committee on education, Dr. Chees- 
man; to succeed Rev. Dr. Vincent, re- 
signed, on the committee on education, 
Mr. Pine; to succeed Mr. Beekman on 
se committee on the library, Rev. Dr. 

oe. 

The regular order of business hav- 
ing been suspended, the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters was conferred 
upon Ernst Daenell, Ph.D., Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor, 1910-11, in the 
presence of the Trustees, of the Uni- 
versity Council and of the faculty of 
political science. 

The invitation of the University of 
St. Andrews to be represented on the 
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occasion of the celebration of the five 
hundredth anniversary of its founda- 
tion in September next, was accepted. 

Mr. Low, Dr. Cheesman, Mr. Blod- 
gett, Dean Goetze and Professor Cur- 
tis were designated a committee to re- 
port on a definite plan to develop the 
instruction in agriculture and the care 
and use of the farm. 

The thanks of the Trustees were ten- 
dered: to George G. De Witt, class of 
1867, for his gift of $2,500, to consti- 
tute the Professor Van Amringe math- 
ematical prize fund; to the anonymous 
donor of $2,000 toward the mainten- 
ance of the Deutsches Haus; to the 
anonymous donor of $1,000 to advance 
the work of Columbia College; to Dr. 
N. Sulzberger for his gift of $100 to be 
credited to the biochemical research 
fund in the department of biological 
chemistry; to Herman Ridder for his 
gift of a portrait of the German Em- 
peror by Adolph Miuller-Ury; to 
Phillips Phoenix and Lloyd Phoenix 
for their gift to the library of the 
manuscript diary of Alexander Ander- 
son for 1793-94; to Rev. Floyd Apple- 
ton, class of 1893, to Miss M. S. Bur- 
leigh, to Mr. W. F. Paris, and to Mrs. 
G. C. Smalley for their gift to the 
University of a communion service for 
use in St. Paul’s Chapel; to Professor 
Brander Matthews, class of 1871, for 
his gift of special equipment and illus- 
trative material for the use of the de- 
partment of English and comparative 
literature. 

The plan for an alliance with the 
Presbyterian Hospital to enable the 
hospital to secure for its patients the 
best medical and surgical talent and to 
enable the University to give the best 
clinical instruction to its medical stu- 
dents and opportunities for advanced 
study, was approved. 

The budget as adopted March 7, 
IQI0, was amended by certain re- 
arrangements in the departments of 
mineralogy and mining, and by a de- 
ficiency appropriation for buildings and 
grounds. ; 

The following appointments were 
reported to the Trustees: Miss Vir- 
ginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, Ph.D., 
to be dean of Barnard College; Wil- 
liam Tenney Brewster, A.M., professor 
of English, to be provost of Barnard 
College. 


The following appointments were 
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confirmed: by the President under the 
authority of the statutes, chapter vi, 
section 61. Carl Van Doren, A. B., 
to be instructor in English for the 
second half year; H. J. B. Clark to be 
honorary lecturer in mechanical engi- 
neering for the academic year 1910-11. 


February meeting:—The thanks of 
the Trustees were tendered: to Homer 
E. Sargent for his gift of $1,000 to 
be credited to the special research fund 
for the department of anthropology; 
to William G. Low, class of 1865, for 
his gift of $250 for the purchase of 
books on maritime and international 
law; to Benjamin B. Lawrence, class 
of 1878 Science, for his gift of $250 
to maintain the Lawrence scholarship 
in applied science for the academic 
year 1910-11; to Bayard Henry for 
his gift of ninety-five volumes of law 
reports, as a memorial of Alexander 
Henry of Philadelphia; to William 
T. Blodgett for his gift of a farm to 
be known as the Blodgett Farm, in 
memory of his mother, and to be used 
by the University in connection with 
instruction and research in agricultural 
engineering. 

It was voted that during the further 
pleasure of the Trustees, the sons of 
members of the several faculties shall 
be granted free tuition in the several 
schools of the University, as well as 
in the College, provided that they shall 
be held to the same standard of per- 
formance as holders of scholarships in 
the schools in which they may be en- 
rolled, and that they shall be subject 
to all rules and regulations governing 
holders of scholarships. 

The invitation of the Rector and 
Senate of the Royal Frederick Univer- 
sity at Christiania to participate in the 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity was accepted. 

The proposal of an anonymous 
donor to provide a director of the re- 
ligious work of the women students 
under the supervision of the chaplain 
was accepted. j 

The relative academic rank of the 
permanent officials on the staff of the 
Library was designated as follows: the 
librarian as a professor; the assistarit 
librarian as an associate professor; 
supervisors with the grade of assistant 
librarian as assistant professors; bib- 
liographers as instructors. 
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The ehair of physiology in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons was 
designated as the Dalton professorship 
in physiology in memory of the late 
Professor John Call Dalton. 

The following nominations were 
made to the board of managers of the 
Presbyterian Hospital: Theodore C. 
Janeway, M.D., Bard professor of the 
practice of medicine, to be attending 
physician; William G. MacCallum, 
M.D., professor of pathology, to be 
pathologist. 

The proposed regulations to govern 
the degree of master of arts were ap- 
proved in a revised and amended form. 

The proposal to confer the degree of 
doctor of law was disapproved. 
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The Rt. Rev. Charles S. Burch, Suff- 
ragan Bishop of New York, was ap- 
pointed baccalaureate preacher at the 
Commencement of IQII. . 

Jesse E. Beans was appointed in- 
structor in freehand drawing and Louis 
Wardlaw Miles instructor in English, 
under extension teaching. 

The following appointment was con- 
firmed: Charles A. King, Mech.E., to 
be lecturer in mechanical engineering. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted to take effect June 30, I9QII: 
Carlo Leonardo Speranza, A.M., J.D., 
professor of Italian; Joseph C. Pfis- 
ter, Ph.D., assistant professor of me- 
chanics. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


At a special meeting of the Univer- 
sity Council held November 15, 1910, 
the following action was taken: 

The President reported for record 
the action of the Trustees on the 
recommendations of the Council sub- 
mitted in November, 1909, in reference 
to the combined college and profes- 
sional school course. 

Resolved, that upon the nomination 
of the department of anthropology, 
Miss I. R. Castaneda, Museo Nacional, 
Mexico, D. F., be appointed Columbia 
University fellow at the International 
School of American Archeology and 
Ethnology for the academic year 1910- 
OG 

The President laid before the Coun- 
cil the special order for which the 
meeting had been called, namely, the 
printed report of the committee on the 
degree of master of arts. 

On motion the resolutions at the 
end of the report (see minutes of De- 
cember meeting) were taken up seria- 
tim. After discussion resolutions I, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 12 were adopted 
without change. Slight changes were 
made in the remaining resolutions. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, that the special committee 
of the University Council on the de- 
gree of master of arts, together with 
the dean of the graduate faculties, be 
designated a special committee on the 
degree of doctor of philosophy to re- 
port on the regulations governing the 
award of that degree. 


On recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee it was 

Resolved, (1) that it be recom- 
mended to the Trustees to establish a 
course leading to the degree of bache- 
lor of science in landscape design, but 
only when special funds shall be pro- 
vided therefor. 

Resolved, (2) that it is not advisable 
to confer the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy with the major subject in the 
school of music. 

On the recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee appointed at the meet- 
ing of Nov. 15, the Council adopted the 
following 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE DEGREE 

oF Doctor or Law (Juris Doctor) 
Sec. 1. To be admitted to examination 

for the degree of doctor of law: 

(1) The candidate must have pur- 
sued successfully, for at least three 
years, a curriculum leading to a first 
degree in arts or in science in an ap- 
proved college or scientific school, or 
must show an equivalent training. 

(2) He must have taken, either dur- 
ing or after his collegiate residence, 
satisfactory courses in general history, 
English history, American history, 
politics (or government) and_ eco- 
nomics. 

(3) He must have obtained, after 
study in an approved law school which 
maintains a three-year curriculum, a 
first degree in law, or must show an 
equivalent training. 

(4) He must subsequently have at- 
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tended, in residence at Columbia Uni- 

versity for not less than one academic 

year, courses approved by the faculties 
of law and political science. 

Sec. 2. To be recommended for the 
degree of doctor of law: 

(1) The candidate must pass satis- 
factory special examinations on such 
courses as he may have taken in ful- 
filment of the requirements of section 
I, paragraph 4, and a satisfactory gen- 
eral examination on the principal 
branches of American public and pri- 
vate law, and on conflicts of law, in- 
ternational law, Roman law, and 
English and American legal history. 

(2) He must present an acceptable 
dissertation, upon a topic previously 
approved, and must defend this dis- 
sertation before the members of the 
two faculties or so many of them as 
may be designated or may desire to 
attend. The dissertation must be 
printed and thirty copies deposited 
with the registrar of the University 
before the degree is conferred. On 
the title page of every such dissertation 
shall be printed the words: “ Submitted 
in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Law 
in the Faculties of Law and Political 
Science, Columbia University.” 

Each dissertation shall contain upon 
its title page the full name of the 
author; the full title of the disserta- 
tion; the year and place of imprint, 
and, if a reprint, the title, volume, and 
pagination of the publication from 
which it was reprinted; and there shall 
be printed and appended to each dis- 
sertation, in the form of a vwita, a 
statement of the place and date of 
birth of the author, of the educational 
institutions that he has attended, and 
a list of the degrees and honors con- 
ferred upon him, as well as the titles 
of his previous publications. 

Sec. 3. Rules supplementary to the 
foregoing regulations may be estab- 
lished by concurrent action of the 
faculties of law and political science. 
The secretary reported that the fac- 

ulties of political science, philosophy 
and pure science had concurred in the 
proposed legislation regarding the de- 
gree of master of arts after amending 
the resolutions so as to make them read 
as follows: 

(1) It shall be the office of the dean 
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to examine the credentials of candi- 
dates for the degree of master of arts, 
and to matriculate those whose creden- 
tials are prima _ facie satisfactory. 
Doubtful cases of every kind are to 
be referred by the dean to the execu- 
tive committee of the University Coun- 
cil for decision. 

(2) On final certification by the dean 
of the faculty concerned that all official 
regulations have been complied with, 
the degree of master of arts shall be 
awarded for the satisfactory comple- 
tion within a period of four years of 
an approved curriculum. 

(3) The curriculum of each candi- 
date for the degree of master of arts 
shall be arranged by the candidate 
from the courses designated by the 
respective faculties and approved by 
the Council for that degree, in consul- 
tation with and under the advice of 
the head of the department in which 
the candidate may elect to do the, 
major part of his work and the chair- 
man of the committee on instruction 
of the faculty to which said depart- 
ment may belong, subject to the final 
approval of the dean. 

(4) The unit of measurement for 
graduate work shall be the “course,” 
or “full course,’ designed to occupy 
one quarter of the candidate’s time for 
a half-year, that is, about ten hours 
a week, including whatever attendance, 
preparation, incidental reading, or lab- 
oratory work may be required. 

(5) On or before the first of Janu- 
ary each year every department of the 
University shall submit to the appro- 
priate faculty, for approval by its com- 
mittee on instruction, a complete list of 
the graduate courses which it purposes 
to offer during the ensuing year. 
Such lists of graduate courses when 
approved by the faculty concerned and 
by the Council shall be certified to the 


dean on or before March first. The 
courses shall be classified as full 
courses, half courses and double 


courses, and the announcement of each 
shall be accompanied by a brief de- 
scription of the work to be done, as 
related to its demand on the student’s 
time. 

(6) Every curriculum for the degree 
of master of arts shall comprise at 
least the equivalent of eight full 
courses of graduate rank, 
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(7) No curriculum for the degree of 
master of arts shall include more than 
four courses which the candidate offers 
for a professional degree, or for a cer- 
tificate given in lieu thereof, in any 
professional school belonging to the 
University or affiliated with it. 

(8) An essay, or thesis, may be re- 
quired by the department of major in- 
terest or by the faculty to which said 
department belongs; when required it 
shall take the place and be regarded 
as the equivalent of one full course of 
the curriculum. 

(9) An essay or thesis which is to 
take the place of a full course of the 
curriculum shall be submitted to the 
department concerned at such time as 
the department may designate. If the 
essay is accepted, two typewritten or 
legibly written copies, as prescribed by 
the existing regulation, shall be depos- 
ited with the registrar at least two 
weeks before the candidate expects to 
receive his degree. 

(10) An undergraduate who at the 
beginning of any half-year is within 
twelve points of a bachelor’s degree 
may be permitted, with the approval of 
the deans concerned, to take one grad- 
uate course with a view to counting it 
for a second degree; if within eight 
points, two; if within four, three. If 
such student afterwards matriculates as 
a candidate for the degree of master 
of arts the graduate courses previously 
taken by him under this provision may 
be entered in his curriculum, without 
special permission, as “already com- 
pleted.” 

(11) With the approval of the de- 
partments concerned, the dean may 
credit work done at another institution, 
the courses to which such work is 
deemed equivalent being entered in the 
curriculum as “completed elsewhere”; 
but at least five full courses of grad- 
uate rank must always be taken at 
Columbia University. 

(12) No candidate for the degree of 
master of arts shall be permitted to 
register for less than the equivalent 
of one full course in any half year. 

(13) Registration for the higher de- 
grees shall begin on Monday morning 
prior to the opening of the half-year, 
and all officers of instruction should 
be in attendance from that time. 
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(14) The legislative power of the 
Council and of the several faculties as 
conferred by the statutes in the form- 
ing of rules in respect to the conditions 
upon which the degree of master of 
arts shall be conferred is hereby re- 
served. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, that the University Council 
concur in the amendments to the pro- 
posed legislation, regarding the degree 
of master of arts, as adopted in iden- 
tical form by the faculties of political 
science, philosophy and pure science. 

Resolved, that the dean of the grad- 
uate faculties have authority to edit 
the published rules relating to the 
higher degrees, so as to bring them 
into harmony with new legislation; 
that said rules, if approved by the 
Trustees, take effect on July I, 1911; 
and that all existing rules not in con- 
sonance with the said new legislation 
are hereby repealed.* 

The secretary presented the aca- 
demic calendar for the years 1911-1913, 
which was adopted as follows. 

The first half-year of the 158th aca- 
demic year, begins on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1911, and the second half- 
year on Wednesday, February 7, 1912. 
Commencement Day falls on Wednes- 
day, June 5, 1912. 

The 159th academic year begins on 
Wednesday, September 25, 1912; the 
second half-year om Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1913. Commencement Day 
falls on Wednesday, June 4, 1913. 

The last day of the second half-year 
falls on the second Wednesday in June, 
and the academic year opens thirty- 
seven weeks before that date. The 
second half-year opens on Wednesday, 
nineteen weeks from the opening of 
the first half-year. 

Resolved, that the academic calen- 
dar for the year 1911-1912 be amended 
so as to make the dates for the sum- 
mer session July 5 to August 16, in- 
stead of July 6 to August 17. 


* A number of amendments to the 
rules were made by the trustees at their 
February meeting, as a result of which 
they will not become operative in the 
above form. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The dramatic scene in the College 
Forum on February 28, when President 
Butler cast the deciding vote in favor 
of the principle of academic credit 
for certain student activities, fur- 
nished a fitting climax to the long 
discussion of this question among the 
undergraduates of the College. What 
action the faculty may take with re- 
gard to the proposal is another matter, 
but im any event the discussion, while 
at times engagingly frank, has been 
carried on in a spirit of good nature 
and willingness to see the other man’s 
point of view, which is most satisfac- 
tory. The Forum, as the arena for 
this discussion, has manifestly justi- 
fied its existence in the life of Colum- 
bia College. 


King’s Crown held its second meet- 
ing of the year on the evening of Jan- 
uary 6. Professor Dickinson S. Miller 
was the principal speaker. He spoke 
particularly of his examination of the 
Italian medium Eusapia Paladino and 
dwelt on the meaning of modern spir- 
itualism. The Glee Club sang sev- 
eral selections, including the prize 
“ Marching song” and the “ Columbia 
drinking song.” 

On February 8, in conjunction with 
the crew management, a mammoth 
smoker was held in the large room of 
the Commons. Fully six hundred 
students were present and heard from 
old graduates and former oarsmen the 
history and vicissitudes of rowing at 
Columbia. The speakers were William 
Fellowes Morgan, ’80, ’84S, an alumni 
trustee of the University; Charles H. 
Mapes, ’85, president of the Upper 
Eighties; James Duane Livingston, 
’80; G. S. O’Loughlin, ’03, ’06L; J. H. 
Boyle, ’06, ’08L; J. A. Moore, ’12S; E. 
S. J. Phillips, 11S; Coach Rice, and 
Dr. Peet, who coached the ’95 and ’99 
crews. 

Another successful smoker was held 
on the evening of Wednesday, March 
15, in honor of the championship bas- 
ketball team. 

The Varsity Show promises to be 


unusually successful this year. Be- 
sides the engagement at the Hotel 
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Astor, March 20 to 25, a performance 
is to be given in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on March 17, and on 
April 17 the show will appear at the 
oe Willard Hotel im Washington, 
The management reports a most 
promising demand for seats—in fact, 
all tickets for several of the perform- 
ances have already been sold. “ Made 
in India” was selected by the Players 
Club from a large number of manu- 
scripts. The plot is excellent; the cast 
although composed mostly of new men, 
is first rate; the large choruses, after 
eight weeks of constant practice, are 
now well trained, and altogether a most 
excellent production is assured. 


The annual German play, “ Koep- 
nickerstrasse 120” will be given in 
the Brinckerhoff Theater on the eve- 
nings of April 7 and 8 and the after- 
noon of the eighth. The play is ex- 
tremely well adapted for a college pro- 
duction, and as the cast is being put 
through a long and hard series of re- 
hearsals, a most successful show is 
assured. 


The Soph Show was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and was highly 
successful. The music supplied by the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs was ex- 
cellent. 


The annual French Play, “Les 
femmes fortes,” was given in Brinck- 
erhoff Theater on the evening of De- 
cember 9 and the afternoon of Decem- 
ber Io. 


The festivities of Junior Week, Feb- 
ruaty 13-17, began with the basket- 
ball game between the University of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia on 
Alumni Day, February 13, which was 
won by Columbia. On the afternoon 
of the following day a University tea 
was given in Earl Hall, and in the 
evening, in the same building, were 
given the glee club concert and dance. 
On Wednesday evening the Junior 
Ball took place at the Plaza Hotel. 
Various fraternities gave teas at their 
houses on Thursday afternoon, and in 
the evening it was Columbia night at 
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the Liberty Theater, where the Spring- 
maid was playing. On Friday after- 
noon the balance of the fraternities 
gave teas, and in the evening the fes- 
tivities were concluded with another 
basket-ball game,—this time against 
Yale, in which Columbia again won. 
In the Triangular League Debate 
held on the evening of February 24, 
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Columbia won over the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia and lost 
to Cornell in Earl Hall. 

The Cosmopolitan Club held a meet- 
ing on January Io, at which the Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor, Ernst Daenell, was 
the chief speaker. Professor Daenell 
described student life in Germany. 


MU SILUIT ICS 


The Basketball Team has just com- 
pleted a most successful season. 
After going through a very long and 
hard series, in which it met defeat in 
only one game, it has again emerged 
with the intercollegiate championship. 

The first game of the basketball 
season was won on December 2 from 
Trinity College by the score of 31-12. 
On December 9, in the gymnasium, 
the Varsity defeated the team from 
Georgetown University by the score of 
49-12 in a one-sided contest. The 
team work of Columbia showed im- 
provement over that displayed in the 
game with Trinity. The game against 
the team of the Pennsylvania State 
College played on December 16, was a 
vigorous and snappy one, and it was 
not until well into the second half that 
it was assured for Columbia. The 
final score was 24-16. On January 7, 
at Ithaca, in the initial game of the 
intercollegiate series, the Varsity de- 
feated Cornell by the score of 20-16. 
The second league game was played 
in the gymuasium on January 11, when 
Princeton was overwhelmed by the 
Varsity by the score of 36-13. The 
game with Wesleyan in the gymnasium 
on January I4 was one of the most 
exciting of the season, and was won 
by the Varsity by the score of 29-13. 
The third league game was played 
against Princeton on January 18, and 
was won by Columbia by the score of 
22-12, and on January 20 Cornell was 
defeated for the second time, the score 
being 33-19. On February 9 the Car- 
lisle Indians were defeated by the 
score of 23-10, on February 13 Penn- 
sylvania went down to defeat in the 
closest game of the season by the score 
of 17-15, Yale was beaten in a rough 
game on the 17th by the score of 25- 
10, and on the 22d New York Univer- 
sity lost to the Varsity by the score of 


28-12, the four games last mentioned 
all taking place in the gymnasium. On 
February 28 the team again met Yale, 
this time at New Haven. The play 
was very fast and exciting, but Colum- 
bia gradually took the lead and won 
out by the score of 20 to 10. On 
March 4, in the final game of the 
season, the team met defeat at Phila- 
delphia. The game was in doubt up 
to the last minute of play, when Penn- 
sylvania succeeded in winning by the 
score of 20 to 18. 

A. D. Alexander, ’12L, has been 
elected captain of next year’s team. 


The Varsity Soccer Team had a 
fairly successful fall season. It began 
on November 5 with a hotly contested 
game against the Springfield Training 
School, which resulted in a tie. A 
week later the team triumphed over the 
Staten Island Field Club, for the sec- 
ond time in the course of the season, 
though on South Field, on December 
3, the Staten Island team defeated the 
Varsity by the score of 1-0. At 
Princeton, on December 11, the Varsity 
was defeated by Princeton by the score 
of 4-0. At the end of ten minutes 
play, during which neither side gained 
any advantage, Captain Semple 
wrenched his knee and was forced to 
retire, Columbia finishing the game 
with but ten men. In the second half 
the defense weakened, enabling Prince- 
ton to score four times. 

The outlook for a successful spring 
season in the intercollegiate soccer 
series is very promising. The eight 
men of last year’s championship 
eleven, who still remain in the Uni- 
versity, are being pressed for their 
positions by the squad of men who 
were put through a severe training 
during the hard fall series. Captain 
Semple resigned when he found that 
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he would not be able to play in the 
intercollegiates. The team has unani- 
mously reelected him captain, however, 
and has appointed Geoffrey Dwyer act- 
ing captain for the series. 

The schedule is as follows: March 
11, Haverford on South Field, March 
18, Pennsylvania on South Field, 
March 25, Cornell at Ithaca, April 1, 
Yale on South Field, April 8, Harvard 
at Cambridge. 


In its first intercollegiate dual meet 
of the season, the Varsity Wrestling 
Team won from Pennsylvania at Phil- 
adelphia on February 10, capturing 
four out of seven bouts. On Febru- 
ary 18, Princeton defeated the Varsity 
grapplers by four bouts to three; 
Pennsylvania State won on March 4 
by three bouts to one (two tied), and 
Yale won on March 7 by six bouts to 
one. 


The three first matches which the 
Rifle Team has had in the Intercolleg- 
iate Indoor Rifle-Shooting League 
series have been won by the Varsity. 
The team defeated Cornell by a score 
of 1,809 to 1,695, out of a possible 
2,000, Dartmouth by a score of 1,859, 
and Princeton by a score of 1,888 to 
1,432. 

Since then the team has continued to 
make a very good record and at pres- 
ent stands third in the League, having 
worm seven out of eight matches. 
There are fifteen colleges and univer- 
sities in the league. 


The Varsity Water-Polo Team opened 
its season on December 14 with a 
game against the crack team of the 
New York Athletic Club in the latter’s 
tank, The game was a brilliant one in 
both offense and defense, and ended 
with the score of 5-1 against the Var- 
sity. 

In the Swimming meet with Cornell 
in the Columbia tank, Cornell was 
completely outclassed, losing the meet 
by the score of 42-11. Cornell failed to 
secure a first place, while Columbia in 
some events took all three. The water- 
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polo match which followed the meet 
also went to Columbia by the score of 
26-0. On February 3 Pennsylvania 
won in the Columbia pool in both 
swimming (41-12) and _ water-polo 
(15-5). Four days later the Varsity 
team defeated C. C. N. Y. by the 
score of 20 to 0 in water-polo, while 
the swimming-team secured first place 
in five events out of six. On February 
10, the Varsity swimmers won from 
Princeton in a dual meet by a narrow 
margin, but lost the water-polo game. 
The scores were 28-25 and 10-0, re- 
spectively. On February 13 an alumni 
combination decisively defeated the 
Varsity water-polo team in a most 
exciting game. The triple swimming 
meet with Amherst and C. C. N. Y., 
held in the City College pool on Feb- 
ruary 24, was also won by Columbia, 
the Varsity scoring 30 points to 17 
for C. C. N. Y. and 11 for Amherst. 

The Hockey Team defeated the team 
of the Case School of Applied Science 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 21, 
by the score of 5-2, although Columbia 
was handicapped by the absence of 
three of her most experienced players 
who had been declared ineligible just 
prior to the Christmas holidays. On 
December 22 the team easily defeated 
the team of the Westerm Reserve Uni- 
versity by the score of 80. In the 
first game of the intercollegiate series, 
played at the St. Nicholas Rink on 
January 7, the Varsity lost to Prince- 
ton by the score of 2-0. The Colum- 
bia team played a vigorous game, 
strong on the defense, but weak in 
offense. In the same place, on Jan- 
uary II, after am extra period of play, 
the Varsity defeated Yale by the score 
of 6-4. On January 16, in Boston, the 
same team suffered defeat at the hands 
of Harvard by the score of 5-0, but 
defeated Dartmouth in the same city 
by the score of 3-2 four days later. In 
a hard-fought game at St. Nicholas 
Rink, the Varsity seven lost to Cornell 
in its last league game of the season 
by the score of 4-0. Columbia finished 
third in the league. 
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THE ALUMNI 


Alumni Day this year was celebrated 
on February 13, the day on which 
Lincoln’s birthday was observed as a 
legal holiday. The exercises for the 
day were prepared by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman of 
the Alumni Council, consisting of 
Messrs. James Duane Livingston, ’80, 
chairman, Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, and 
Georges Renault, ’83. In drawing up 
plans, the committee were prompted by 
the desire to make a program such as 
would interest all the alumni, both old 
and young, and also such as would 
afford them the opportunity to meet 
and get to know the undergraduates. 
In furtherance of this idea, the exer- 
cises included three new features: An 
alumni conference, at which were dis- 
cussed questions of importance involv- 
ing the reciprocal relations of the Uni- 
versity and the alumni (see Columbia 
Alumni News, February 23, for a steno- 
graphic report of the conference) ; an 
amusing contest between a number of 
the classes from 1890 to 1910; an un- 
dergraduate reception to the alumni in 
Hartley Hall. In addition to these 
events, the program included the in- 


spection of the buildings and labora- 
tories; an exhibition of books and 
maps showing the development of 
transportation, loaned by Mr. William 
Barclay Parsons; an exhibit of the 
work of students in architecture; an 
organ recital in St. Paul’s Chapel; a 
beefsteak dinner in the commons, and 
a basket-ball game between Columbia 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The exercises throughout were en- 
livened by the fifes and drums of the 
Early Eighties, and the bugles of the 
Upper Eighties. 

The annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Alumni Association was held on 
February 25, Benjamin Bowden Law- 
rence, alumni trustee, being present as 
the representative of the Alumni Coun- 
cil. The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Alumni Association was held on the 
following Saturday, the Council being 
represented by Dean Keppel and Pro- 
fessor Francis Carter Wood of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The Cuban Association held its an- 
nual dinner in Havana on February 5, 
Professor Francis B. Crocker being in 
attendanice. 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Francis P. Kinnicutt, a trustee of Barnard College, died on October 
26, 1910. The following minute of the board of trustees of Barnard College 
expresses not only the high estimation in which Mrs. Kinnicutt was held at 
Barnard College, but also the sense of her value to the community. 

“Mrs. Kinnicutt was elected a trustee in 1905, and served until her death 
on October 26, 1910, during part of the time as a member of the executive 


committee. 


Long before her election as trustee, she had shown a helpful interest in 


the welfare and progress of the College, and for many years has given to the 
education of women a high place among her activities for civic and social 
betterment, and in many ways commended the college to the confidence and 
support of the public.” 

A scholarship, to be called “the Eleonora Kinnicutt scholarship,” has been 
established at Barnard College by the friends of Mrs. Kinnicutt. 


At the moment of his death, and since the passing of William Morris Hunt 
(1824-1879), the painter John LaFarge (b. March 31, 1835, d. November 14, 
1910) was the leading personality in his profession in America. He was prob- 
ably the greatest colorist of his day; a man of unusual sensibility and broad 
culture. When, at the December meeting of the Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, he was elected to a professorship in the decorative arts, every one felt that 
the honor was deserved, but considering the delicate condition of the artist’s 
health, no one dared hope for practical results. That Mr. LaFarge himself did 
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not willingly accept this point of view, and that the situation interested him 
deeply, is shown in a paper by him on “ The teaching of art,” published in the 
February number of Scribners Magazine, which discusses the relation of art to 


the university most intelligently. 


Mr. LaFarge was familiar with conditions at 


Columbia University, especially during the life of Professor Ogden Nicholas 
Rood. These two great colorists worked out many an interesting artistic prob- 
lem together in the laboratory of the department of physics. 


BAKER, James, Jr., A.B. 1867, LL.B. 
1871, died at Lawrence, New York, on 
July 16, Igto. 

Bocert, Edward Clark, A.B. 1846, 
died in New York on November 12, 
I9gio, aged eighty-four years. 

BrapDLEy, C. Cole, M.D. 1885, died 
in New Rochelle, New York, on De- 
cember 30, 1910, aged: forty-eight years. 

Bropsky, John E., LL.B. 1876, died 
in New York on December 26, 1910, 
aged fifty-six years. 

Bross, William Robert, M.D. 1881, 
died in Babylon, New York, on Nov- 
ember 21, IQIO. 

Carter, Norman McLeod, M.D. 1904, 
died in Saranac Lake, New York, on 
November 2, Ig10, aged thirty-two 
years. 

Coss, Palmer, Ph.D. 1908, died in 
New York City on February 22, I9gI1, 
aged twenty-eight years. 

ConGER, Clarence Rapelje, A.B. 1871, 
LL.B. 1873, died in Brooklyn, New 
York, on January 22, 1911, aged sixty 
years. 

Dayton, Charles Willoughby, LL.B. 
1868, justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, died in New 
York on December 7, 1910, aged sixty- 
four years. 

Fair, Richard Miller, a member of 
the class of 1903 S, died recently in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, aged twenty-eight 
years. oy 

Finn, Joseph F., M.D. 1854, died in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on November 
19, 1910, aged seventy-seven years. 

Garr, George Frederick, A.B. 1881, 
LL.B. 1885, died in New York on 
December 5, I9IO. 

Herter, Christian A., M.D. 188s, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and therapeu- 
tics in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, died in New York on De- 
cember 5, 1910, aged forty-five years. 

Hunt, Joseph H., M.D, 1873, died in 
Newton, New Jersey, on January 16, 
1911, aged sixty-three years. 

Janeway, Edward Gamaliel, M.D. 
1864, LL.D. 1904, died at his summer 


residence in Summit, New Jersey, on 
February 10, 1911, aged sixty-nine 
years. 

Kent, William, A.B. 1878, died at 
Tuxedo Park, New York, on October 
26, 1910, aged sixty-two years. 

Kimball, Paul J., M.D. 1887, died in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, on November 
4, IQI0. 

Kipp, Charles J., M.D. 1861, died in 
Newark, New Jersey, on January 13, 
IQII, aged seventy-two years. 

Kroeser, Carl H., M.D. 1896, died in 
Liberty, New York, on December 12, 
IQIO. 

Lesem, William W., A.B. 1899, M.D. 
1903, died in New York om January 
10, IQIT. 

Lexow, Clarence, LL.B. 1874, ex- 
Senator of New York State, died on 
December 30, 1910, in New York City, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

MarsH, Craig A., LL.B. 1879, died 
in Plainfield, New Jersey, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1910, aged sixty-four years. 

Murray, Bronson, a member of the 
class of 1836, College, died in New 
York on January 7, Igrt. 

Murray, Theodore Roosevelt, A.B. 
1900, a member of the third year class 
in the Law school, died in New York 
on January 6, 1911, aged twenty-six 
years. 

Nessirt, John H., M.D. 1875, died on 
the White Star Steamer Arabic, bound 
for London, on October 29, 1910. 

RanpoLteyu, John C. F., E.M. 1869, 
died in Morristown, New Jersey, on 
February 3, 1911, aged sixty-four years. 

ScHIEFFELIN, George Richard, A.B. 
1855, A.M. 1858, died in New York on 
October 24, I9I0. 

SHONNARD, Frederic, of the class of 
1862, College, died in Yonkers, New 
York, on January 26, 1911, aged sixty- 
nine years. 

SmirH, Elliot, LL.B. 1871, died in 
Morristown, New Jersey, on December 
10, 1910, aged sixty-five years. 

Speir, Gilbert McMaster, A.B. 1873, 
LL.B. 1875, died in New York on 
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October 26, 1910, aged fifty-nine years. 

STEVENSON, Paul Eve, of the class of 
1890, College, died in New York on 
December 20, i910, aged forty-two 
years. 

Tuompson, William Robert, LL.B. 
1878, died in Rochester, Minnesota, on 
December 15, I9I10. 

TremMAIN, Henry Edwin, LL.B. 1867, 
died in New York on December 9, 
1910, aged 70 years. 


BOOKS 


A Latin grammar. By Harry Edwin 
Burton, professor of Latin in Dart- 
mouth College. Silver, Burdett and 
Company: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
IQIl. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, books i, vi, 
xxii, and xxiv, edited by Alexander S. 
Twombly. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

Select minor poems of John Milton, 
edited by James E. Thomas, master, 
head of department of English in the 
Boys’ English High School, Boston, 
Mass. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Warp, Sylvester L. H. A.B. 1863, 
died on October 25, 1910, aged sixty- 
three years. 

Weiss, Samuel W., LL.B. 1874, died 
in New York on November 20, I910, 
aged fifty-nine years. 

Wixpey, Pierre W., A.B. 1860, LL.B. 
1863, died in New York in November, 
IgI0. 


RECEIVED 


Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth, 
edited, with notes, by Homer B. 
Sprague, formerly professor of rhet- 
oric in Cornell University, and aiter- 
wards president of the State Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

Idylls of the King by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, edited by James E. Thomas, 
master, head of department of English 
in the Boys’ English High School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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